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Art, I—THE TELEGRAPH, 


“Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go, and say unto thee, ‘ Here we 
are!’ ”—Scriptare. 


Ir is even so. The inquiry has been answered in one grand 
and magnificent sense, ‘The querist and man of patience little 
dreamed, when using this splendid metaphor to give greater 
effect to his reproach, and to illustrate the power of Omnipotence, 
that he was but uttering a eulogy upon science, while he claimed 
for the Deity but an attribute within the province of mortal 
triumphs and mortal genius. “Canst thou send lightnings, 
that they may go, and say unto thee, ‘Here we are?’” That 
restless and ambitious thing, the human mind, undeterred by the 
subtlety of divine themes, or the awfulness of ethereal problems, 
has boldly pushed investigation throughout the domain of 
electrical phenomena, and fettered the hoary potentate of 
storms on his very throne, Nay, it has torn away the sceptre 
of the fierce god, sequestered the elements of his realm, and 
tamed the spirit of tempests to do the weak bidding of man. 
Science in this has surpassed itself. It has not only accom- 
plished a prodigy, but has worked a miracle—a miracle so 
vast, so incomprehensible, that the age, muchas it has advanced 
in knowledge and enlightenment, cannot compass the extent of 
the discovery to which it has given birth, The lightnings have 
been trained to utter the language of men! Can we conceive 
of anything more sublime or grand? more thrilling or lofty in 
the field of imagination? We aspire in our arrogance to count 
the suns and planets within the visual range; explore the scope 
of the physical heavens; transfer light and revealed darkness to 
canvass; imitate the works of the Creator in senseless stone; 
compress air into dense and powerful bodies; generate a motive 
agency from water ; follow comets and blazing heralds through 
trackless wastes; and knowledge and science in these pursuits 
have acquired immortal honors. But what is all this to subju- 
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gating the lightnings, the mythological voice of Jehovah, the 
fearful omnipotence of the clouds, causing them, in the fine 
agony of chained submission, to do the offices of a common 
messenger—to whisper to the four corners of the earth the 
lordly behests of lordly man! But for the present, we shall 
treat of only one branch of the subject. 

Telegraphs were doubtless invented coeval with the institu- 
tion of society, or the organization of communities. In prime- 
val days, sentinels stood upon the house-tops, and by gestures 
and postulary signs, communicated the intelligence with which 
they were charged. Messages wereconveyed long distances by 
means of trumpeters stationed on contiguous hill-tops, who, by 
minding certain tones from their instruments, could readily and 
intelligibly convey their tidings from place to place. When in- 
telligence of a peculiar character was desired, and expected, 
piles of combustible matter were prepared on elevated points, 
and watchmen appointed to guard and light them at the 
appointed signal. Clytemnestra, in the Agamemnon of A2schylus, 
gives us a beautiful description of these journeying telegraphs. 
The watchman of the tower has nightly scanned the horizon 
for ten long years, in vain to catch the gleam that is to announce 
the fall of Ilion. At last it comes :— 


A gleam—a gleam—from Ida’s height, 
y the fire-god sent it came ; 
From watch to watch it leapt, that light, 
As a rider rode the flame. 
It shot through the startled sky, 
And the torch of that blazing glory 
Old Lemnos caught on high, 
On its holy promontory. 


And it sent it on, the jocund sign, 
To Athos, mount of Jove divine, 
So that the might of the journeying light 
Skimmed o'er the back of the gleaming brine ; 
Faster and farther speeds it on, 
Till the watch that keep Macistus steep 
See it burst like a blazing sun ! 
Doth Macistus sleep 
On his tower-clad steep ! 
No! rapid and red doth the wild fire sweep : 
It flashes afar, on the wayward stream 
Of the wild Euripus, the rushing beam! 
Tt rouses the light on Massapion’s height, 
And they feed its breath with the withered heath. 
But it may not stay, 
And away—away— 
Tt bounds in its freshening might, &c., &c. 


Another mode of telegraphing was by employing fleet run- 
ners, who bore dispatches with almost invaedible celerity. The 
monarchs of Mexico were noted for their corps of Indian mes- 
sengers, who were able, by co-operating together, to carry a 
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message a distance of two hundred and fifty leagues in a day. 
Primitive European nations had legionaries, who, with elevated 
7 sent tidings afar; and succeeding generations substituted 
the telescope, the mirror, the cannon, and the carrier pigeon. 
Rockets came later, then the post-boy, and finally the wooden 
structure, which may yet be found in many parts of Europe, 
and which, in some respects, bear a close similarity to the wind- 
mill edifices against which Don Quixotte expended so much 
fruitless ire and aggressive valor. The post-coach, however, 
despoiled these inventions of much of their importance and 
utility. Carrier pigeons were wholly dispensed with; rockets 
were tossed out of the civil community into the military ranks ; 
the modern colossus, with its ponderous arms, was deemed in- 
dispensable only in extraordinary emergencies, or for marine 
purposes ; the telescope was valued only for discerning objects 
at a great distance, or was turned over to the use of philoso- 
aru by common consent, the mirror was awarded to the 
adies, and became, if not their exclusive, their chief source of 
delight ; and whatever other modes of telegraphing remained, if 
any, were allowed to become obsolete, or were consigned to ob- 
livion. Science had been active in its researches ; and discove 
led to discovery, until at length the world was “startled from 
its propriety” by the introduction of the steam-engine and the 
rail-way, those stupendous revolutionizers, that are fast linking, 
in indissoluble ties of fraternity, nation with nation, and inter- 
est with interest, until, anon, in this iron embrace, they “shall 
know war no more.” 

But science had yet toachieve a greater, may we not truly say 
its greatest triumph? It has been so since the application of the 
mind to the investigation of great subjects, that in solving an 
intricate problem, we find that the secret is also the key to the 
solution of another; and this progress in mental conquest 
demonstrates the necessity of new and untried instruments for 
the hand. On this basis, or by this parity of reasoning, we 
naturally arrive at this conclusion : that without genius, science 
would be powerless; without science, ignorance would predomi- 
nate over knowledge. We are apt to marvel, that in this nine- 
teenth century so many profound truths in philosophy, and 
secrets in art, have been brought to light, compared with what 
has been divulged or discerned during the past centuries ; but 
let us not forget, that a fragmentary knowledge of our new 
electric telegraph had existed in the human mind for hundreds 
of years ; it needed only a master mind to unite the elements ; 
a master hand to forge the mechanical instruments, to show to 
the wondering world the perfect work. And, as one impediment 
is overcome, all other obstacles are easily surmounted, The art 
of expressing thought with types, perhaps, suggested the idea 
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of conveying to the eye images of nature in print from modern 
blocks. It may be, that the optician, in attempting to improve 
the focal powers of spectacles for the eye, was moved to conceive 
the idea of the telescope. But what suggested the spectacles, if 
not some previous effort of the mind to unlock the secrets of 
science, and which mechanical skill turned to permanent and 
valuable good. 

The first telegraph constructed on purely scientific principles, 
was an instrument closely resembling the common telescope now 
in use. The author of the invention was Robert Hooke, a 
philosopher of the seventeenth century. Hooke, however, fur- 
nished no system of signals with his instrument, and he died 
disappointed in finding that his genius had attracted so little at- 
tention. But the attempt, abortive, as it had been, to supersede 
the modes of telegraphing in vogue by some new and untried 
method, stimulated the philosophers of Germany and France to 
employ their inventive faculties to the same end. Four years 
after the death of Hooke, William Amentons, a Frenchman, of 
Lisle, brought forward a plan, the details of which he had pla- 
giarized from Hooke; but the principal feature, and that for 
which he claimed originality, was the table of characters which 
accompanied it. This table contained the letters of the alphabet, 
and a key explained to the operator the signs or signals that ex- 

ressed the sense of the letters, or any combination thereof. 
eum stationed at appropriate distances along a line or route, 
could despatch messages with considerable facility by this inven- 
tion. But Amentons came to Paris at a wrong period. He laid 
the result of his labors before the royal court; but it was a time 
when vice and debauchery held isaliapeacl sway there—when 
virtue was jeered at from the throne to the peasant, and genius 
was left to neglect and starvation. Amentons was not more 
successful than Hooke had been. 

But science was not to be deterred from its great purpose 
despite the ridicule of royal concubines. Marcel next stepped 
into the arena of discovery ; then Linguet, Dupuis, Edgeworth, 
Bergstratter, and a host of others of less pretensions. Marcel 
pined and labored in poverty, and died without reward in ob- 
security, cherishing his fond project to the last. He aimed to 
perfect his scheme before he divulged it to the world; but failing 
to incite confidence, and obtaining no succor with which to 
prosecute his studies, he burnt his 1 Se buried his secret, and 
“ wrapping his cloak about him, brooded in silence and despair, 
until relieved of his burden of life,” which event happened soon 
after. Linguet had little to lose, and everything to gain by a 
discovery. He was at this time, and had long been, an inmate 
of the Bastile, and perhaps after all, his pretensio. was a ruse 
by which to obtain ‘his l.verty, He, however, asserted that he 
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had invented a telegraph which would supersede all others, and 
age to exchange the secret for his enlargement. It is not 

nown whether government ever paid any attention to the 
inventor; at all events, his plan, whatever it was, never enlisted 
the encouragement or patronage of any one. Edgeworth put 
forward greater claims than all his predecessors or contempo- 
raries; but meanwhile the German philaiapliors had inundated 
Europe with every variety of plan and design of telegraph, so 
that it would be difficult to particularize in what Edgeworth had 
been original, or what he had borrowed without credit from his 
rivals and competitors. 

Claude Chappe, a French theological student, of Angers, ‘ who 
was,” according to a living writer, “‘ so indolent that his parents 
thought him fit for no a profession than the church,” was 
the originator of the telegraph which still bears his name. His 
brothers were at'a school three leagues distant, and Claude had 
frequent occasion to communicate with them; but he most 
heartily detested the journey which he was compelled still to 
undertake before he could reach them. One day he set about 
cudgelling his brains how to obviate this difficulty. The result 
of many experiments was the invention of the upright post, re- 
volving beam, and circulating arms—those frightful wayside 
giants which are still to be seen whirling, and striking, and 
gyrating, and rioting in many parts of the old world. Chappe 
was inspired with a new idea at the success of his plan. He cast 
aside his indolence, and began a series of experiments, the fruits 
of which have made his name illustrious. As soon as he had 
improved and systematized his scheme, he repaired to Paris, and 
explained its principles and operation to the republican assem- 
bly. This was in 1792. France was at war with the great 
powers, and early intelligence was of the first meperinnes to the 
authorities of the capital. After an official trial, his project was 
highly approved, and himself dubbed Jngénieur Télégraphe. 
The first message this telegraph conveyed to Paris, was the an- 
nouncement of the surrender of Conde to the Republic. France 
then wholly adopted the system, and placed the brothers Chappe 
in the office of general superintendence. 

When we come to consider the necessities of speedy deliveries 
of intelligence in our present day—the augmentation of com- 
mercial and maritime interests—and the increased importance of 
despatch in every department of political and social intercourse 
—it seems impossible that we can put too high an estimate on 
the electro-magnetic telegraph discovery. National and indivi- 
dual interests, half a century since, might not have required the 
employment of a more active agency than the horse-express, or 
the post-coach ; but the steam vessel and the steam carriage have 
brought nations together, and consolidated states, and it is as ex- 
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pedient that continents should now be traversed in an hour, as 
fifty years since the same distance should not consume more 
than two months. 

Electricity—that wondrous power which has succumbed to 
the will of man—has two essential properties, both of which 
have been tried for telegraph purposes; but for a period of two 
thousand years, the skill of man was baffled in determining the 
distinct nature of these two properties, and in what manner to 
bring them separately or in combination under control. Thales, 
the philosopher, and founder of the Ionie sect, discovered, six 
loshaeed years before the birth of Christ, that Greek amber, 
when rubbed, exhibited certain properties of attraction which 
it did not otherwise possess. Thales, however, was too intent 
on mathematical problems and astronomical calculations to pay 
much attention to what may have appeared to him an insignifi- 
cant phenomenon. Besides, it was an age grossly lax in the 
pursuit of scientific studies. Science was taught, but it was the 
science of philosophy, and not of art. It was an age when men 
reasoned from dogmas and abstractions, not from sound theories 
and natural objects. Electrical phenomena were not unknown 
to the scholars that succeeded Thales, either in Greece, in Asia, 
or the islands of the Mediterranean. But no schools, then 
established, incorporated the study of this branch of philosophy 
in their classics, and no attempt was made to inform the under- 
standing on a subject which embraces themes the vastest and 
profoundest of any explanatory of the physical creation, Plu- 
tarch, Pliny, Cesar, Aristotle, Theophrastus, and others, emi- 
nent scholars of antiquity, relate that they have seen electrical 

henomena of the most marvellous and unaccountable character, 
out they have purposely omitted details, owing, without doubt, 
to their ignorance of the subject ; and, indeed, they do not seem 
to have taken even ordinary pains to master this defect. 

It was not until near the close of the sixteenth century that 
the nature of electrical phenomena began to be understood. A 
German, by the name of Gilbert, published a work entitled 
The Magnei, in which all the then known properties of electri- 
city are treated together, with some observations on the earth 
and air. Of course, the wildest conjectures are here put forth 
as sober axioms, while many since ascertained truths—in fact, 
the primary principles themselves—are unceremoniously dis- 
missed. Gilbert’s work, although an embodiment of errors 
and absurdities, had the good effect of inducing the philoso- 

hers of the age tothink. Institutions of learning were spring- 
ing up everywhere, and rare minds, well-stored, were leavin 
the cloister and academy, prepared to expound and instruct, =. 
to contend for those prizes which the ancients had disdained to 
touch. Halley was the most prominent of these, who succeeded 
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Gilbert ; while Halley in turn was soon to be eclipsed by Otto 
Guericke, a Prussian, who constructed an electrical machine 
which consisted of a sulphur globe, made to rotate by means of 
a winch; and with this simple apparatus, and a cloth pressed 
against the globe, he discovered the existence of a controllable 
electric fluid, and that this electric fluid could be made to pass 
from one body to another without actual contact. This was a 
grand and sublime discovery. It was the first real step toward 
the final establishment of the electro-magnetic telegraph. 

We shall not dwell on the subsequent experiments that were 
made, until we come to the adaptation o “eye i to tele- 
graphy. Guericke’s sulphur ball was superseded by Hauksbee’s 
glass globe. Stephen Gray demonstrated that by means of a 
thread, an electric impulse might be conveyed a great distance. 
The French philosophers, Nollett and Dufaye, carried their 
researches farther. They classified all substances as electrives, 
or non-electrives, or, in our terminology, positives and negatives. 
Thus predicating their opinions, they conducted their scientific 
labors with the most astonishing results. This was another step 
toward founding the electro-magnetic telegraph. Gradually, as 
we shall see, the key of science and the genius of ambition 
unlocked the mysterious doors, and let forth the flood of light 
which had been shut up in the past since the birth of creation. 
The philosophers of Leyden next stepped upon the stage, and 
removed other impediments. 

Dufaye, as we have said, had demonstrated that electricity, 
by means of cords, could be carried great distances. Dr. Wat- 
son, Fellow of the Royal Society of England, informs us, that 
he caused a wire to be carried across the Thames (London), one 
end of which was in contact with a charged Leyden jar, and the 
other was held by a person on the opposite side. “A second 
person was placed in communication with the jar, and on a given 
signal, the two dipped into the river an iron rod which they held 
in their hands, on which the shock travelled from one side of the 
stream to the other by means of the wire, and came back through 
the water to complete the circuit.” It now needed but another 
advance to complete the climax of electrical discovery; and 
that was, to prove the relationship of electricity to lightning. 
Dr. Franklin triumphantly proved their identity, and to him, 
therefore, is due the honor of having originated the electro-mag- 
netic telegraph ; to others, the honor of having founded it. 

Le Sage, a Frenchman, residing at Geneva, introduced the 
scheme of an electric telegraph to Frederick, king of Prussia. 
His scheme was, to insulate twenty-four wires, to each of which 
he appended a ball, representing twenty-four letters of the 
alphabet. An electro-meter was to record each letter according 
to the wire vibrated, and thus the sense of communication was 
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to be obtained. The idea itself was good, but it was not feasible. 
Reasons will be adduced as we proceed, to show that neither the 
scheme of Le Sage, nor any other electric telegraph projected, 
could have succeeded. Le Sage, although sanguine of interest- 
ing the crowned heads of Europe in the project, appears to have 
met with but slight encouragement from any quarter. 

Lemond, a few years later, invented an apparatus that ap- 
proached nearer to what was still a desideratum. It is de- 
scribed as “‘ a machine inclosed in a cylindrical case, in the top of 
which is an electro-meter—a fine pith ball, A wire connects 
with a similar cylinder and electro-meter in a distant apart- 
ment;” and his wife, ‘“‘by observing the corresponding motions 
of the ball, writes down the words they indicate :” from which 
it appears he had formed an alphabet of motions. Seven or 
eight years afterward, Cavallo, a Spaniard, and Reister, a Ger- 
man, introduced plans. That of Cavallo was a complex and 
impracticable contrivance. It never engaged the public atten- 
tion, Reister proposed illuminated signals, which were to 
answer all the purposes of the alphabet. Plates of glass, par- 
tially covered with tin foil, were connected by wires to a Leyden 
jar, and sparks were discovered on tle uncovered portions of the 
glass while the electric current was passing. This scheme, 
although infinitely a better one than Cavallo's, shared the fate 
of the former, and was soon forgotten with its author. 

Now that it had warmly espoused itself to the subject, sci- 
ence was resolved to solve the problem of electric telegraphs. 
Salva, a physician of Spain, undertook to ees om what 
others had failed to do. His first essay was crowned with suc- 
cess. The Infunte was so pleased with the result, that he caused 
wires to be stretched from Madrid to his country villas. He 
afterwards had a line constructed from Madrid to Aranjuez, 
forty miles in length; but notwithstanding these favorable 
symptoms—these bold forays—the end had not been attained, 
and genius and human understanding were almost as far from 
the true object as ever. The principle in many of the experi- 
ments made was correct, and the apparatus or machinery em- 
ployed was well calculated for the purposes in view. Then 
whence these utter failures ? 

We have stated that electricity has two essential properties, 
only one of which can be trained to successful telegraphy. The 
property of fluid, gathered by friction or from the Leydea jar, 
is statical, by which is meant its capriciousness and extraordi- 
nary tension. Its tendency is to escape from its conductors, and 
to be in other respects uncontrollable. During favorable 
weather, or within doors, it might be used with tolerable advan- 
tage; but it is unreliable, fickle, vicious, and unmanageable, 
where damp is concerned, and distances are to be overcome. It 
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was the statical electricity which the philosophers of the seven- 
teenth century employed, and hence all their mistakes and dis- 
appointments. The property of the dynamic fluid, while being 
a manifestation of the same primary — is widely different 
in its character. Its tendency is to adhere to its conductors. It 
is neither vicious, nor eccentric, and can at all times, and under 
almost all circumstances, be trained to the human will. Had 
the philosophers of the past been able to distinguish this impor- 
tant fact, and to account for it in electrical phenomena as it is 
now accounted for, the results of their labors would have been 
the establishment of electro-magnetic telegraphy seventy years 
ago. 
"it was reserved for accident to fead to the discovery of two 
distinct primary properties in electricity. How much do we not 
already owe to accident for beneficial results | We are informed 
by concarrent testimony, that the lady of Galvani, Professor of 
Anatomy in Boulogne, was seized (1790) with asevere cold, for 
which her physician advised frog soup, or broth. Some frogs 
were obtained, and by chance were laid near an electrical 
machine in the professor’s laboratory. An assistant had occa- 
sion to use the machine, and he observed, that as often as sparks 
were emitted, the limbs of the dead frogs would move as if in- 
stinct with life. Astonished at what he saw, the assistant 
hastened to inform the professor of the wonder, and the latter 
attended to witness the fact for himself. Becoming deeply in- 
terested iu a phenomenon so perplexing and entirely new to 
him, Galvani tried other experiments, and ascertained that the 
results which followed the use of the conductors were similar to 
those which followed the use of the apparatus. Galvani was 
now satisfied that he had touched the spring of a profound 
secret, and he resolved to prosecute the study of its key at once. 
For this purpose he had a number of the legs prepared and 
electrified, which he hung up by copper hooks in front of an 
iron balcony. ‘To his utter amazement, the limbs were thrown 
into strong convulsions, and continued to labor violently so long 
as they were kept in this situation. From this additional cir- 
cumstance, Galvani proceeded to propound his theory, which 
was, the doctrine of animal magnetism, or galvanism ; in other 
words, the existence of a nervous fluid, which, in the minds of 
nine-tenths of the masses, experiment had demonstrated beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. 

But there were still some who doubted. Volta, the author of 
the Voltaic Pile, was not of the number who gave in their ad- 
hesion to a doctrine so preposterous. He visited Galvani, 
examined closely into the outward merits of his discovery, and 
returned to Pavia, where he shut himself up, and proceeded to 
analyze the scientific problem which had been propounded to 
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him. He ascertained at length, that the agitation of a nerve or 
muscle, when touched by two pieces of different metals, was 
greater than when touched by one; and consequently, that in- 
stead of there being a nervous fluid resident in the organism, 
the electric property was confined alone to the metals. He had 
now overcome the difficult part of his task. His next step was 
to construct an apparatus, which should not only accumulate, 
but render continuous, the power that had puzzled Galvani, and 
which the latter had, without due investigation, at once ascribed 
to be a resident property of the nerves. 

Volta’s discovery was accepted as the true theory. The sy- 
damic property was nova exist in contradistinction to the 
statical property, and all plitlosophy had todo, was to make that 
distinction by mechanical agency. Oecersted, the Dane, was the 
man for the emergency. Ritter, of Munich, had already shown 
that metal could be magnetised by the Voltaic battery; but 
Oersted proved the existence of more remarkable phenomena 
relative to the action of the magnetic needle. He demonstrated 
how that, by the meeting of two electric currents, a new deve- 
lopment of power ensues, which attracts or repels the needle of 
the North Pole, as it may be positive or negative, and that the 
direction of this power is not in a right, butin a spiral direction. 
Experience has confirmed the correctness of this view. Am- 
pére, who was contemporary with Oersted, co-operated in shed- 
ding light upon the science. He simplified Oersted’s system, 
and gave to it a more practical character. Ampére was in turn 
aided by M. Arago, who ascertained that,’ by plunging the wires 
of a battery into steel filings, the latter adhered to the wires so 
long as the electric current remained complete. Ifa wire could 
thus be magnified at will, why, he argued, could not huge bars 
of iron? and acting on the suggestion, he caused a number 
of magnets to be forged, varying in size, which he tested, 
and satisfied himself that the opinion he had formed was well- 
founded in both principle and practice. Thus, we perceive, 
cloud after cloud was dispelled, until at length the auspicious 
light was to dawn upon the intellect. 

But let us hurry on, and overtake those who have profited by 
Oersted’s discovery, as simplified by Ampére. It is now 1811. 
Soémmering, of Munich, had meanwhile endeavored to appl 
voltaic electricity to telegraphy. His scheme was muc 
the same as Le Sage’s, that is, it comprehended as many wires 
as there are letters in the German alphabet, with the addition 
of numerals from 0 to 9, all of which terminated in 35 golden 
points in a vessel partially filled with water. Decomposition of 
the fluid took place when the fluid passed from the pile, and a 
bubble of oxygen or hydrogen gas appeared at the letter or nu- 
meral to which attention was desired. To this contrivance 
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Schweigger added an alarm wire, by which signals by the opera- 
tors were conveyed. He likewise proposed a reduction of 
wires to two; demonstrating the superior advantages of a less 
number than 35. He also showed the feasibility of attaching a 
printing apparatus at each terminus of the lines, this being at 
present the distinguishing feature of the House telegraph. 

The deflection of the magnetic needle next became the sub- 
ject of learned disquisition and eager research. The magnetic 
current, when passed along the line to any great distance, was 
found to be incapable of producing any well-defined movement, 
and Schweigger set about remedying this defect. He produced 
in time his multiplier; and the main drawback was rectified. 
This instrument deserves to be deseribed. The principle on 
which it is constructed, is, “that a current returning upon itself, 
acts in all its parts, and causes a powerful deviation of the mag- 
netic needle placed with it;” and a “conducting wire, twisted 
upon itself, and forming a hundred turns, will, when traversed 
by the same current, produce an effect a hundred times greater 
than a wire with a single turn; providedalways that the elec- 
tric fluid pass through the circumlocutions of the wire without 
Nee. latterly from one contour to another.” This, adds the 

escription, “is a condition easy to fulfill. To make a multi- 
plier, you take a silver or copper wire of any length or size, 
closely enveloped in thick thread, and wind it round a small 
frame, within which the needle is suspended on a pivot, and 
leaving a few inches free at each extremity. These are called 
the two wires of the multiplier, and when in work, the current 
enters by one end, and passes off at the other.” 

We perceive that genius was rapidly accumulating all the 
practical elements of the synamic electro-telegraph. Oné more 
discovery would complete the triumph—that was, thermo-elec- 
tricity, and science and enterprise soon conquered the sole re- 
maining difficulty. Seebeck, of Berlin, stood forth, and success- 
fully contended for the prize. Ue rightfully claimed the 
authorship of the theory, though Becquerel and Daniell im- 
proved and practically adapted it. Becquerel had shown, in 
carrying out the theory propagated by Volta, “that a pile might 
be constructed with a constant though feeble current,” and it 
was of the first in:portance to find a stronger power. The pile 
was removed by Daniell, and substituted by batteries of various 
forms. The zinc was plunged in a solution of chloride of so- 
dium, and the copper in a solution of the sulphate of copper. 
The products of decomposition were ingeniously disposed of and 
the loss of power admirably guarded against, so that the action 
maintained its full foree for a considerable duration of time. 
We have now all the elements of the electro-magnetic telegraph 
before us. Who, among the philosophers of the age, is it that 
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comes forward and combines them? Morse, the American. 
Franklin, the American, had long before demonstrated the 
identity of electricity with lightning. It remained for Morse to 
group the combined wisdom of two ages in one grand and prac- 
tical test, and to exhibit to mankind the novelty of lightning 
doing obeisance to every impulse of the human will, All im- 
—— that have since been made, either by Professor 

orse or his agents ; by House and Bain of the United States ; 
by Wheatstone and Smee of England; by Steinheil of Munich ; 
by Voorsselman of Derenter ; by Baron Schilling of Russia; by 
Puninge of France, and others, are all new adaptations or modi- 
fications of the same principle. But Professor Morse stands 
alone as the discoverer and the illustrious founder. 

We will next consider the mechanical process and operation 
of the electro-magnetic telegraph. The wires in common use 
average about one-fifth of an inch in diameter. At first a smaller 
wire was adopted, then a triple twisted wire; but both have 
since been discarded, and the zine coated, or galvanized, solid 
wire of a larger size was substituted. Three and a quarter miles 
of the ordinary telegraph wire weigh a ton. Its manufacture 
has become quite a branch of business in the United States, ve 
little of the foreign article being imported. Copper wire, whic 
at one time was almost wholly used, is now contined to lines of 
short distances, its cost being a main objection to its more gen- 
eral employment. The greatest distance in the world, traversed 
by a single wire, is that from New-York to New-Orleans, being 
a travelled measurement of one thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
six miles. The entire extent of telegraph line in the United 
States, in operation, is 23,275 miles, employing 6,00U tons of 
wire, and 698,250 posts or supporters. These supporters are 
supplied with insulators, to prevent the fluid from being inter- 
rupted by the porous wood, which, on being saturated with rain, 
or damaged by fogs and heavy dews, would materially affect 
the free passage of the current. The method of insulation in 
the United States is varied ; but the general practice is, to wind 
the wire round glass or glazed stone-ware knobs, passing it 
through caps of the same material, or enclosing it shentiibvems 
with gutta percha. Glass is but little used in Europe, earthen- 
ware being deemed far superior for the purposes of, insulation. 
In England, France, Belgium, and Germany, many lines are sup- 
plied with four, eight, and even ten wires, while in the United 
States, with a single exception, the highest number to a line is 
three. The lines in Europe are well protected by lightning rods; 
an example of prudence we are beginning to imitate. 

The battery, or generating power, is a simple apparatus. Let 
us imagine ourselves standing by the side of a wooden trough, 
which is divided off into twenty or forty cells, according to the 
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power required. The partition walls are commonly of slate ; 
they should always be ofan incorrosible substance. ‘T'wo plates 
of metal, one of zinc and the other of copper, laid alternately, 
are placed in each cell, in such a manner that all the plates of 
one kind face together toward one end of the trough ; and those 
of the other face together on the opposite end of the trough. A 
ribbon of copper unites each pair of plates in the centre of the 
upper edges, “ forming, as it were, so many curved handles, by 
which they can be lifted in or out. As soon, then, as the re- 
maining vacant space in each cell is filled with an acidulated 
fluid, the action commences; the acid begins to act upon the 
zine by dissolving it; the water contained in the solution is de- 
composed, and hydrogen is thrown off from the surface of the 
copper plates; while, by a combination of oxygen, oxide of 
zinc is formed, and this, dissolving in the acid—which is com- 
monly sulphuric—sulphate of zinc is produced. ‘These effects 
are the consequence of the general law established in relation to 
voltaic electricity, ‘that by the contact of dissimilar metallic 
bodies, a partial transfer of the electric fluid from one to the 
other invariably takes place.” A “positive current is genera- 
ted at the zine, and passes to the copper through the interven- 
ing fluid in all the series of cells, and continues to dow as long 
as contact is maintained between the wires which depart from 
either end, whatever be their length.” The cells of telegraph 
batteries are sometimes filled with well washed sand, instead ofa 
fluid ; and this sand undergoes moistening by pouring in dilute 
sulphuric acid, which prevents a needless waste of the plates, 
while their full power is undiminished. The zinc is special] 

liable to oxydation and dissolution, to guard against which, it is 
only necessary to dip the plates frequently into a vessel of mer- 
cury. Persons who use the Leyden jar in their families, are 
well aware that their silver coating thus obtained prevents the 
wasteful effervescence that would otherwise ensue. The earth 
itself has been made to furnish a supply of the electric force, by 
a pair of zine and copper plates being buried in a damp or wet 
subsoil. When saturated with water, the ground represents the 
sand, saturated with acid water, in the ordinary battery. A cur- 
rent of low intensity is thus obtained, notwithstanding that miles 
may intervene between the deposits of the plates. The earth 
acts as the return wire to any given number of wires, without 
in the least affecting the regularity of the action of any of them. 


The battery universally adopted in this country, is that by Grove, 
“of cups of zine, with strips of platinum in an earthenware or 

reelain cup, which cup is filled with nitric acid, which is placed 
inside the zine cup, in a tumbler filled with dilute sulphuric acid. 
“The main battery on a line (from 30 to 50 7 requires renewing 
only once in every two weeks, and daily in] 


batteries of two or 
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three cups.” Grove’s battery, besides being the most consistent 
and economic, is the most powerful in use. 

From the battery, which is kept in a remote and secure place, 
we proceed to the operating room. Here the battery wires meet 
the telegraph wires in what is called the electro-magnetic ma- 
chine. This apparatus externally resembles the works of a 
mantel-clock ; but their operations, how similar, and yet how 
different! One computes, the other commutes, time. To de- 
scribe the electro magnetic machine is a difficult task. We have 
presented to us, for our inspection, manipulators, hieroglyphical 
characters on circular plates or planes, or rollers through which 
a strip of puncturated white paper is passing, and wheels innu- 
merable, and a complication of other codperating agents; but 
to the uninitiate] the whole is a perplexing mystery. We per- 
eeive externally two needles, which are the tongues of the in- 
strument, and the action of these is the Janguage of the machine. 
The operator, with a message in writing before him, places his 
finger on a lever, and by compressing and relaxing this, the me- 
dium of correspondence is established. Within the machine are 
placed other needles to correspond with the external tongues, 
and are so situated that the South Pole of one and the North 
Pole of the other are in the same position, by which means the 
influence of the fluid is neutralized, or, rather, the action of the 
magnetism upon them: ‘They are kept in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, and are obedient to the slightest impulse from the battery. 
The inner needle is suspended within a multiplier, which inten- 
sifies the power of the electric current at this spot, and which 
deflects the needle to either side by the outward movement of 
the handle or lever, which opens or closes the electro-magnetic 
circuit. The secret of working the apparatus iseasily acquired. 
The art, indeed, in many of the rural districts, is principally in 
the hands of women; and thousands, by this discovery of science, 
now earn livelihoods at the electro-machine, who otherwise might 
be or have remained drudges in less intellectual employments. 

There are three systems of telegraphy established in the 
United States. The Morse system, first brought to notice in 
1837, is the oldest. The House system was perfected in the 
spring of 1846, and the Bain system in the winter of the same 
year. The difference between the Morse and House telegraphs 
consists in this, that “ the first traces at the distant end what is 
traced at the other; while House’s does not trace at either, but 
makes a signal of a letter at the distant end which has been 
made at the other; and thus, by new machinery and a new 
ponte of air and axial magnetism, is enabled to print the signal 
etter at the last end.” This feat is accomplished at ‘the rate 
of sixty or seventy strokes or breaks in a second, and at once 
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records the information by its own machinery in Roman letters!” 
Morse’s system is less —_"s and is more popular. It is 
of easier intelligibility, while House’s is “very difficult to be 
comprehended in its operations in detail, and works with the 
addition of two more powers, one air, and the other called axial 
magnetism. One is a tracing or writing telegraph, the other a 
signal and — telegraph.” The Bain system, which was 

tented as an ‘‘ electro-chemical telegraph,” has been greatly 
improved by Robert Smith and Henry J. Rogers. It claims 
original advantages—“ 1st. More economy and simplicity in the 
primitive construction; 2d. More rapidity in the transmission 
of despatches; 8d. An electric current more feeble than ordi- 
nary, suffices to cause the apparatus to work; 4th. More simpli- 
city and economy in the correspondence and superintendence ; 
5th. Fewer chances of error in the despatches sent. ‘These are 
the merits conceded to, or claimed by, the three systems, 

We have examined the battery and the electro-machine ; we 
come now to the connections of the termini. ‘The battery 
wires are brought trom the battery, and so arranged, that in 
order to reach the telegraph wires, the current must first excite 
the magnet and the needles. The telegraph wires, brought from 
another terminus, are introduced into the electro-machine, and 
attached to the magnet and multiplier. Stil] there is no active 
contact between the battery wires and the telegraph wires, until 
the operator presses upon the lever before referred to, when the 
electric current begins at once to perform. The result of the 
contact of these positives and negatives is instantaneous ; while 
the diametrically opposite manifestations of the same sublime 
agency are profound and amazing. Thousands of miles are 
commuted, not lapsed; and time may even be anticipated. 
Space is annihilated. It is a throb, and the vibration is simul- 
taneous. There is, as there must be, velocity ; but what velo- 
city! Light will travel 200,000 miles of space in an instant of 
time, while electricity is supposed to travel one-third faster! or 
480,000,000 miles in a single hour! While a person would oc- 
cupy five minutes in passing from his counting-room to his 
dwelling, electricity would make the circuit of the globe one 
thousand six hundred and sixty-six times! And this agent, 
with inconceivable powers—which had baffled philosophy for 
centuries—was first drawn from the clouds, and trained to prac- 
tical utility, by two unostentatious republicans, living in the 
back-woods of the western hemisphere. What ovations of 
thankfulness will not posterity offer up in honor of these illus- 
trious names— Benjamin Franklin and Samuel F. B. Morse! 

There is no motion in the passage of electric fluid; nay, it 
is only by way of illustration that we use the word at all, for 
electricity does not travel. The emotion is produced, not by 
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lapsation or commutation, but by a polar law, of one molecule 
affecting another, until the motion is universa] throughout the 
extent or cycle of the actuating power. M. Arago has com- 
pared the electric flashes to the great tidal waves of the south 
Atlantic, which roll forward at the rate of a thousand miles an 
hour; and adds, that these electric flashes, which appear to de- 
velope themselves over the whole scope of the visible horizon, 
are not equal in the duration of time to the thousandth part of 
a second! And if the great gulf tide—wave rushing upon 
wave at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles a minute—were in 
reality an accumulating body of water, gathering mightier force 
with every surge, and multiplying its volume. in proportion to 
the distance travelled, what barrier could resist it, after travers- 
ing as it does a distance of three thousand miles, and absorbing 
the currents of two hemispheres? Continents would be swept 
away as fragile mounds, and the globe itself tremble and pause 
on its axis with the shock of the frightful disaster. But the 
gulf tide is not an accumulating body of water, nor even a 
moving body. It is the original impulse or vibration that tra- 
vels from particle to particle, and produces the phenomenon; 
just as the observer will remark, during the passage of a vessel 
through becalmed water, how the swell will extend and continue 
until the actuating cause has lost its power and force. 

Science having once discovered this new agent, is not content 
with having given us the electro-magnetic telegraph. Genius 
is engaged with new inventions, calculated for the adaptation 
and employment of the electric agents, and the astronomical 
clock is among the first fruits of these scientific experiments, 
The benefits which astronomy has already derived in this res- 

ct are exceedingly valuable. The astronomical clock, of 
Swedharg which recently excited so much attention among 
savans, is a wonderful production. It is composed of three 
parts, respectively dedicated to the measure of time, to the cal- 
endar, and to astronomical movements. It strikes the hours 
and the quarters with marvellous exactness. The motive 
power puts in motion several allegorical figures, one of the 
most curious of which is the genius on one of the balustrades, 
who turns every hour the sand-glass which he holds in his 
hand. A cock crows, and a procession of the apostles takes 
place every day at noon. In the calendar are noted the months, 
the days, and dominical letters, as also the calendar proper, 
showing all the saints’ days in the year. The plate on which 
the signs are inscribed, revolves once in 865 days for the com- 
mon, and 866 for the leap or bissextile year—marking at the 
same time the irregularity which takes place three consecutive 
times out of four in the secular years. ‘‘ The moveable feasts, 
which seem as though they followed no fixed rule, are neverthe- 
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less obtained here by a mechanism of a marvellous ingenuity, 
in which all the elements of the ecclesiastical pie aso 
millesimal, the solar circle, the golden number, the dominical 
letter, and the epacts—combine and produce, for an unlimited 

riod, the result sought. It is at midnight of the 3lst of 

ecember, that the other movable feasts and fasts range 
themselves on the calendar in order and place of their succes- 
sion for the whole of the following year.” The third division 
solves the problems of astronomy. It exhibits an orrery, con- 
structed on the Copernican system, which presents the mean 
revolution of each of the planets visible to the naked eye. 
“The earth in her movements carries with her her satellite, the 
moon, which accomplishes her own revolution in the space of a 
lunar month. Besides, the different phases of the moon are on 
a separate globe. One sphere represents the apparent move- 
ments of the heavens, making its revolution in the course of 
the sidereal day. It is subjected to that almost imperceptible 
influence known as the procession of the equinoxes. Separate 
mechanisms produce the equations of the sun, its anomaly, and 
right ascension. Others, the principal equations of the moon ; 
as, its erection, anomaly, variation, annu uation, reduction, 
and right ascension. Others again relate to the equations of the 
right ascending node of the moon. The rising and setting of 
the sun, its passage to the meridian, its eclipses,.and those of 
the moon, are also represented on the dial.” By means of the 
electrical agents, errors in astronomy have been corrected, 
which otherwise would have escaped the nicest perceptions, 
Thus aided, observation divulges every day some hat 
secret of philosophy, and carries us imperceptibly nearer to the 
foot-stool of true knowledge. How much, indeed, the human 
family is yet to be benefited by the electrical agents, none may 
even conjecture. 

There are in operation in the United States, 23,275 miles of 
electro-magnetic telegraph, and over 8,000 miles projected and 
partially completed. 





Length of Morse line in operation.................. 18,863 miles. 

Length of House line ‘ih Ee re 2.400 “ 

Length of Bain line Ph vee ak wie ong ke seuabinns t de 2,012 
UE: 9.005 svadaaate ge baes c.cosntvemdae sere 23,275 “ 


This is the number of miles traversed, net the air line distan- 
ces, as many lines have double and treble wires, The geogra- 
oo or air line distance is 16,729, that is, there is one and a 

alf miles of telegraph for every mile of canal in the United 
States, and a mile and a quarter for every mile of rail-road con- 
structed, The cost of building a telegraph line, averages $150 
a mile; consequently the cost of the telegraph lines in the 
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United States, irrespective of motive machinery, has been 
$2,509,350. It is estimated that eight thousand tons of iron have 
been consumed in the manufacture of the wires, and the 
necessary fixtures. 

Although Professor Morse had conceived the idea of his tele- 
graph in 1832, it was not until 1837 that its details met his en- 
tire approbation. At the suggestion of Levi Woodbury, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Congress appropriated $30,000 for the 
purpose of enabling Professor B. to make a public experiment 
of his discovery. A line was established between Washington 
and Baltimore, a distance of 48 miles, and its suceess was com- 
mensurate with the opinion the public had been induced to en- 
tertain of it. Its first feat was to transmit messages at the rate 
of seven words a minute! We now turn up our noses at a 
machine that will not dispatch at the rate of 1,000 letters per 
minute. From this insignificant beginning, enterprise has gone 
on, until, in the space of fifteen years, wires have a stretched 
over a distance of nearly twenty-four thousand miles, The ordi- 
nary performance over a single wire, is about 9,000 words, 
although instances have occurred in this country where messages 
have been transmitted at the rate of 13,000 words per hour. It 
is no unusual thing for an important public document to be 
telegraphed to the press entire; in fact, the press is the patron 
of the telegraph to an amount exceeding $150,000 per annum. 
The charge of transmission is twenty-five cents for ten words 
sent a hundred miles, a considerable reduction under the charges 
of foreign telegraphs. Kvery city in the Union is in telegraphic 
connection with another, so that, whatever of intelligence is 
afloat, whatever is the condition of the market, whatever, in 
a word, is worth the trouble and expense, is caught up and 
vibrated throughout the Jand. 

The telegraphs of England ase next in extent and importance 
to those of the United States. The first established was in 1846, 
eight yeers after the line between Washington and Baltimore 
had been completed, England, however, has but 4,000 miles in 
operation ; but the area of territory to be traversed is a mere 
patch compared with our own. The average charges of trans- 
mission in the United Kingdom are one (British) penny per 
word for the first fifty miles, and one (British) farthing per 
word for any distance beyond one hundred miles. The foreign 
connection, however, is quite extensive. By means of the sab 
marine telegraph between Dover and Ostend, a continuous com- 
munication may be had with Paris, Sweden, Trieste, Cracow, 
Odessa, Leghorn, and the principal intermediate cities. Some 
capitalists of London and New-York have been called upon to 
contribute to the project of a line of submarine telegraph be- 
tween these cities, passing through the Canadian territories. 
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The proposition is, to start at the “ most northerly point of Scot- 
land, thence to the Orkney Islands, and thence by short water 
lines to the Shetland and Faroe islands; thence a water line 
of 200 or 300 miles conducts the telegraph to Iceland; from 
the western coast of Iceland another submarine line conveys it 
to Keoge Bay, on the eastern coast of Greenland; it then 
crosses Greenland to Juliana’s Hope, on the western coast of that 
continent, in 60° 42’, and is conducted thence by a water line of 
about 500 miles, across Davis’s Straits to Byron’s Bay, on the 
coast of Labrador. From this point, the line is to be extended 
to Quebec.” * * * “From the Shetland Islands it is proposed to 
carry a branch to Bergen, in Norway, connecting it there with 
a line to Christiana, Stockholm, Gottenburg, and Copenhagen ;” 
while from Stockholm ‘a line may easily cross the Gulf of 
Bothnia to St. Petersburg.” ‘The whole expense of this gigan- 
tic undertaking is computed at $2,500,000. A similar enter- 
prise has been started, to which the British North American 
provinces are principal parties. It is proposed—and we believe 
a portion of the work has been commenced, “to start from 
Halifax, N. S., and proceed to Cape Race, touching at St. Johns, 
and crossing the Island of Newfoundland to Cape Ray ; thence 
by a submarine line of 140 miles, across the St. Lawrence, a 
landing being made at Cape East on Prince Edward’s Island ; 
and going through that island, thence it crosses Northumber- 
land Straits by another submarine line of 10 miles, landing at 
Cape Torment in New Brunswick, and so on to the boundary of 
the United States, whence by an independent line to New-York 
the connection is completed.” Whether either of these lines 
will ever be finished, or brought to maturity, it is difficult to 
determine; but the interests of commerce and the genius of the 
age demand, and will not rest content, until they establish 
& more intimate relationship between the Old ion the New 
Worlds. The first proposition contemplates overcoming the 
entire distance by telegraph, the other would only reach a point 
where intelligence from Great Britain by steamer could be re- 
ceived in four or five days. Canada has already a thousand 
miles of line in operation, and is manifesting a disposition 
greatly to extend her lateral and transverse routes. 

Prussia has probably two thousand miles of telegraph in ope- 
ration, all of which were constructed within the past three 
years. ‘The wires are buried two feet below the surface of the 
ground, and are carried across rivers in chain pipes. New lines 
are in progress, and will doubtless soon be completed ; so that 
the kingdom will be traversed by 8,000 miles of line. We are 
without reliable data with respect to other continental countries ; 
but in almost every kingdom of Europe, lines are either in 
operation, in process of construction, or projected, 
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ee subjoined account is given by a writer of the telegraphs 
in India. 
“From Caleutta to Rajmoole, the conductor is laid under 
und, in a cement of melted rosin and sand. From that vil- 
lage, through the remaining distance to Kedgeree, it is carried 
over ground on bamboo poles, fifteen feet high, coated with 
eoal-tar and pitch, and strengthened at various distances 
by posts of saul-wood, teak, and iron-wood, from America. The 
bamboo posts are found to resist the storms which have up- 
rooted trees, the growth of centuries. Though the bamboo 
soon decays, its amazing cheapness makes it more economical 
than that of more durable and costly materials. The branch 
road from Bishlopore to Moyapore passes through a swamp; 
the country is little else than a lake for five months; the con- 
ductor rurs on the foot-paths between the island villages, and 
for some miles crosses rice swamps, and creeks on which no road 
or embankment exists. The most difficult and objectionable 
line was selected to test the practicability of carrying the con- 
ductors through swampy ground, and it has been perfectly suc- 
cessful. The Huldee River crosses the Kedgeree line half way, 
and varies in breadth from 4,200 to 5,800 feet. A gutta percha 
wire, secured in the angles of a chain cable, is inid across and 
under the river, and the chain is found to afford perfect protec- 
tion from the grapnels of the heavy native boats which are con- 
stantly passing up and down. ‘The overground lines differ 
totally from those in use in any other country in this important 
respect. No wire is used. Instead of wire, a thick iron rod, 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter, weighing about one ton to 
the mile, is adopted; the heaviest wire elsewhere used — 
only one cwt. to the mile. The advantages of these substantia 
rods are these: they possess a complete immunity from gusts of 
wind or ordinary mechanical violence. If accidentally thrown 
down, they are not injured, though passengersand animals may 
trample on them. Owing to the mass of metal, they give so free 
a passage to the electric current that no insulation is necessary. 
They are attached from bamboo to bamboo without any protec- 
tion, and they work without interruption through the hardest 
rains; the thickness of the wire allows of their being placed on 
the posts without any occasion for the straining and winding 
apparatus, whereas the tension of wire exposes them to fracture, 
occasions expense in construction, and much difficulty in 
repairs ; the thick rods also admit of rusting to take place, with- 
out danger to an extent which would be fatal to a wire; and 
lastly, the rods are no more costly than thin wire, and the 
welding occasions no difficulty.” 
We have now conaiilinds the electro-magnetic telegraph 
in its theoretical and practical details. Its purposes, its uses, 
and its destiny, we will reserve for consideration hereafter. 




















DECENNIAL INCREASE AND DECREASE. 


Art. I.—THE WHITE, FREE-COLORED, AND SLAVE POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


We publish with pleasure the following paper, furnished us by Dr. Chickering, 
the well-known statistical writer, of Massachusetts, The analysis which it makes 
of the slave and free-negro statistics of the Union, from the earliest times, will be 
found in the highest degree instructive. Dr. Chickering is a northern man, or he 
would never have written the paragraphs referriog to some future danger to the 
South from an overgrown slave population, and a possible futare necessity for a re- 
sort to the strong arm of the government in its defence, These dangers are entirely 
chimerica!. The slaves of the South are held in mach better control now than at 
any period when their numbers were, in comparison, insignificant. The South 
asks nothing but to be left to take care of herself. However, we have no objection 
to let Dr. Chickering’s views gu out entire, since they are in the main liberal to the 
South, and just and discriminating. We have less faith than he has in the practical 
value of colunization.— Ed. 


The following table exhibits the average decennial increase, 
or decrease per cent., of the several classes of the population of 
the United States from 1790 to 1850, distinguishing the free 
from the slave states and territories, and showing the result 
before and a/ler the prohibition of the slave trade in 1808. The 
decrease of the slaves in the free states and territories is marked 
thus In the column headed average per cent., in ten years, 
I wer included in parentheses the proportions in each of the 
decades :— 





[We omit these tables, having in previous volumes of the Review given the statis- 
tics of the United States population from 1790 to 1850, very full in all of its divi- 
sions, which the reader may consult.}]—E£d. 


The increase of the white population in the free division has, 
on an average, in each of the six decades, exceeded that in the 
slave division a little more than 8 per cent. This excess has 
arisen, in all probability, chiefly from the greater immigration 
of foreigners into the former than into the latter. There has 
been a constant migration from the free to the slave states, and 
vice versa, and it is doubtful which division has gained the most 
in numbers by this migration. 

In both divisions, the average decennial increase has been a 
little less during the last forty years than it was during the 
twenty preceding years ; but the average was reduced 1 per cent, 
more in the slave than in the free division. 

The average decennial increase of white persons in the whole 
country has been 35.67 per cent. nearly one-third part of which 
has arisen from the immigration of foreigners into the United 
States. This will make the natural increase of the white popu- 
lation, or the excess of births over the deaths, to have averaged 
about 24} or 25 per cent. in each decade since 1790. 
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The whole increase of the white population of the United 
States in the sixty years from 1790, was 16,354,737. Now, on 
the supposition that 25 per cent. in each decade was the natural 
increase, which is believed to be rather larger than its actual 
amount, this natural increase would be 11,483,455 ; and, if equal 
in the two divisions of the states, the number in the free states 
would be 7,406,419, and in the slave states 4,077,086; and 
the remaining part of this whole white increase, amounting to 
4,901,282 in the United States, would be distributed in the two 
divisions of the states as follows, namely: 4,016,531 in the free 
states, or 13.59 per cent. of their white population, according to 
the censuses, and 874,751 in the slave states, or 5.36 per cent. of 
their aggregate population, as the result of the foreign immigra- 
tion into the country in the sixty years from 1790. 

This amount of about five millions of our white population in 
1850, as the result of foreigners settling in the United States 
during the sixty preceding years, may seem at first view too 
large; but it includes not only the immigrants themselves, but 
their descendants; and when we analyse it, and consider some 
facts connected with it, it will probably seem to be within, rather 
than to exceed, the actual addition from this source. 

The number of foreign passengers (most of whom were immi- 
om) reported at the custom-houses, by the collectors, during 
the thirty years ending June 30, 1850, (the last half of the 
whole period,) was nearly 2,300,000, which is nearly half the es- 
sdenatdlh ineraen from foreign immigration, This number is to 
be largely increased on account of those who come into the coun- 
try without being registered at the custom-houses, estimated at 
from one-third to one-half of the arrivals from on ship-board. 
There were found in the United States, June 1, 1850, and num- 
bered in the Seventh Census, over 2,200,000 foreigners by birth, 
nearly all of whom were survivors of the immigration since 1820. 
The near agreement of these two accounts establishes their gene- 
ral correctness. By taking from the actual increase of the white 
population in these thirty years this number of the registered 
arrivals, the decennial average increase is reduced to 26 per cent. 
in the three decades,—which affords good evidence that for the 
last thirty years this difference of one per cent., amounting to 
325,000, is not too large an estimate for the omissions in the re- 
gistration returns, and for the children born here of the emi- 
grants who have arrived from 1820 to 1850. 

This foreign element is diffused over the whole country, and 
must exert an important influence on the state of society, and on 
the future destiny of the country. In the free states, the im- 
migrants and their descendants, since 1790, are much mure nu- 
merous than in the slave states. They have come from almost 
every country of the old world as well as of the new. A much 
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larger fete of them have come from the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Of late years, probably two-thirds 
of the whole number have come from the United Kingdom ; and 
the number of those who have there embarked with the inten- 
tion of coming to the United States, during the last thirty years, 
agrees very nearly with the returns of our custom-houses, and 
of the assistant marshals for the Seventh Census. At present, 
the tide seems to be set for an increased portion of immigrants 
from Germany, from which country, for over a century, the im- 
migration has been large. 

As to the Fe colored persons, there is a marked difference be- 
tween their decennial increase in the first 20, and that of the last 
40, years. The average in the first two decades in the free states 
' was over three times, and in the slave states over four times, 
what it was in the last four decades. It would seem that the 
impulse which led to the Revolution as a struggle for liberty 
still operated, and with more vigor, in the emancipation of the 
blacks during the first third, than during the last two-thirds, of 
the sixty years. From 1840 to 1850, during which time the 
public mind has been in an unusually excited state on the sub- 
ject of slavery, the increase has been the least of any of the de- 
cades, and has amounted to only 12.94 per cent. in the free states, 
and 10.11 per cent.in the slave states—averaging 11.23 per cent. 
in the United States. It seems that there has been, since 1790, 
a marked and pretty regular decrease of the proportion of the 
numbers added to the class of free colored in the population of 
the United States. 

The average increase of the ‘otal free persons is the average 
increase resulting from the aggregate of both the whites and of the 
free colored persons. It will be observed, that the average was 
greater in the first third than in the last two-thirds of the period 
in both divisions, but the increase in the successive decades has 
been irregular. 

As to the slaves there has been a decrease in every decade in 
the free states, and generally of greater amount in the later de- 
cades, till in 1850, their number remaining in this division was 
only 251, most of whom were held as “ apprentices,” against 
40,379 in 1790, sixty years before. Most of the last mentioned 
have been emancipated by provisions of state laws; and sub- 
stantially slavery now exists but in name and in history in this 
portion of the American Republic. 

But in the slave states there has been an increase of the num- 
ber of slaves, in proportion somewhat unequal, during the sev- 
eral decades, the least proportion being less than 24 (23.97) per 
cent, from 1880 to 1840, during which decade alone it was less 
than what I estimate the average natural increase of the whites. 
I see no reason for this small increase, or of that of the total 
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colored (238.40 per cent.) in the United States during this deeade. 
The census itself may have been imperfect. The greatest pro- 
— of decennial increase of the slaves (85.79 per cent.) was 
rom 1800 to 1810, during which it was about 11 per cent. more 
than the above estimated average natural increase of the whites 
in the whole country, and over 5} per cent. more than the ac- 
twal average increase of the whites in the slave states for the 
last four decades. It should also be observed, that during this 
decade (from 1800 to 1810) the increase of the total colored was 
even larger, amounting to 38.52 per cent, It should be borne 
in mind that during this decade the slave trade was prohibited. 

The decennial average increase of the slaves in the slave states, 
during the first 20 years, was 83-42 per cent., and during the last 
40 years 28.48 per cent., or 5 per cent. less, showing most clearly 
the effect of the slave trade in increasing, and that of its prohi- 
bition in diminishing the number of slaves. As the time ap- 

roached for the prohibition to go into effect, the zeal for the 
importation of slaves was likely to be stimulated by motives of 
interest ; and hence the greater increase of them in the first two, 
and particularly from 1800 to 1810, than in the last four decades ; 
for it is to be presumed that since the commencement of the 
year 1808, few or no slaves have been introduced into the Uni- 
ted States. 

The average decennial increase of the slaves in the slave states, © 
during the sixty years, was 29.80 per cent., and in consequence 
of the decrease approaching to an extinction of slavery in the 
free states, it was 28.42 per cent., or nearly one per cent. less in 
the whole country. 

It is worthy of remark, that the second greatest decennial in- 
crease of the slaves in the slave states, amounting to 82.02 per 
cent., was from 1820 to 1830, the decade in which the State of Mis - 
souri was admitted into the Union without restriction on slavery. 

The increase of the éotal colored persons, is the combined result 
of that of the free colored and ol the slaves; and for each de- 
cade it varies according to the different numbers and propor- 
tions of the two classes; the proportions and also the averages 
being much less in the free than in the slave states. We also 
find the average decennial increase larger in the first twenty 
years than in the last forty years, showing the effect of the 
slave trade on the increase of the colored population. Since 
1810, the greatest decennial inerease of the total colored in the 
slave states and in the United States, was from 1820 to 1830, in 
which decade the State of Missouri was admitted into the Union 
without restriction. 

Of the whole colored population of the United States, the 
number of the slaves has been, on an average, nearly eight times 
that of the free colored. Now, the free colored, so called, are 
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in all the states, in a position, both civilly and socially, caleu- 
lated to depress them; and they are, moreover, excluded from 
exercising the right of suffrage at the ballot box, and of holding 
office, either by provisions of the constitutions, or of the lawsin 
all the states, except Maine, New-Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and New-York—{in the last they are 
allowed the right only with requisitions, not imposed on the 
whites.) The aggregate of the free colored, from 1790 to 1840, 
according to the census, in these six states, was 243,001, or about 
1 to 42 of the whole colored population of the United States ; and 
in these states the number is now diminishing, both absolutely 
and relatively. In view of these facts, the small freedom allowed 
to the free colored, so called, is merely nominal, and may be en- 
ee neglected in our calculations; and we may consider the 
whole colored class as a class by themselves, and substantially 
void of the direct exercise of political power. 

The average decennial increase (28.51 per cent.) of the free 
colored during the 60 years in the United States, was about the 
same as that (28.42 per cent.) of the slaves; but there was 
a marked difference between the two classes, in the two periods 
of 20 and 40 years—during the period when the slave trade was 
allowed, and the period when it was prohibited. From 1790 
to 1810, this increase of the free colored averaged 75.654 per 
cent., and from 1810 to 1850, it was only 21.52 per cent., showing 
a reduction of the proportion to nearly one-quarter part. The 
proportion of the increase of the slaves was diminished from 
31.01 to 27.85, or over 3 per cent.; arising, as we suppose, from 
the prohibition of the slave trade. Now, the numbers of the 
free colored has been sustained from two sources :—First, from 
their natural increase; and, secondly, from manumissions, 
Now, during the sixty years, slaves have obtained their free- 
dom in various ways, some by purchase, and others by the favor 
of their masters or owners. I may also add, as a third source, 
some slaves have fled from their masters, and if found in the free 
states they would be numbered in the censuses with the free 
colored, though really slaves under the laws of the state from 
which they fled. Notwithstanding these auxiliary sources of 
increase, additional to the natural increase of the slaves, the de- 
cennial increase of the free colored was only about the same as 
that of the slaves in the 60 years; but we find a most marked 
difference of average inerease in the last four decades, that of the 
free colored being only 21.52, and that of the slaves 26.99,—a 
difference of nearly 54 (5.47) per cent.on an average in each ten 

ears, 

During the four last decades, the causes, presumed to be free 
from adventitious circumstances, have had comparatively free 
scope to operate, and have shown their proper effects on the in- 
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crease of numbers of the two classes, and their results may serve 
as a guide to the future, With all the means of emancipation 
to increase the numbers of the free colored, their average de- 
cennial increase has been only 21.52 per cent., while that of the 
slaves, from whom there have been taken many to sustain the 
increase of the free-colored, to 21.52 per cent. only, has been 27.85 
per cent., or nearly 64 per cent. more. Had not the number of the 
slaves been reduced by emancipation and flight, their average de- 
cennial increase would probably have risen to at least 28.42 
cent., the average decennial increase for each of the six decades. 
_ It is well known that the numbers of the free colored have 
been sustained by accessions from the slaves; and we have 
specific evidence on this point, derived from the Seventh Census, 
from which it appears that during the year preceding June 1, 
1850, 1,467 slaves were manumitted, and 1,011 were fugitives 
from the slave states, making a total loss of 24,78 for one year. 
Had the loss been the same in each of the ten years to 1850, the 
number in this decade would have been 24,780, which is more 
than 4 per cent. of the slaves in the slave states in 1840. Had it 
continued during the three preceding decades, it would, in 
the 40 years, have amounted to nearly 100,000, and have 
reduced the average decennial increase of the free colored from 
1810 to 1850, from 248,284 to 144,114 or less, and with that 
reduction the average would have been 12.74 or less, instead of 
21.52 per cent. This estimated loss to the slave states of 24,780, 
by manumissions and escapes from 1840 to 1850, exceeds the 
increase of the free colored in these states by nearly three thou- 
sand (2,969), and their increase in the free states by 2,675, and 
reduces their increase in the United States to 18,636, or to 
(4.82) less than 5 per cent., to which a small addition of perhaps 
one per cent. should be made on account of emigrants to Canada 
and Africa. Thus it appears evident that the natural increase of 
the free colored in the United States, during these ten years, 
has not exceeded about 6 per cent., and renders their condition 
as to numbers from their own resources, stationary or nearly so, 
= important fact in their history, and indicative of their 
estiny. 

A few free colored persons have emigrated from the United 
States to Hayti and to Liberia since 1810, reducing somewhat 
their increase, as shown in the censuses. The number, however, 
has not been large; neither does there seem to have been many 
slaves or free colored persons who have gone from the United 
States and settled in Canada. No official account of any con- 
siderable number in that province has been published. It 
should also be recollected that the Seventh Census of the United 
States was taken June 1, 1850, nearly four months before the 
fugitive slave law, so called, was passed, and of course none had 
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fled out of the country at the time of taking the census, from 
the fear of the operation of that law. 

It seems from the above statements and views that the 
natural increase of the colored population of the United States, 
that is, the surplus of births over deaths, is very small; and that 
the small actual increase, as shown in the econ enumera- 
tions, has been in a great degree drawn from the slave popula- 
tion; and that hereafter, as things now are, and as they 
are likely to be, the free colored population will of themselves 
do little more than keep good their numbers, if continued ‘in the 
United States. In all parts of the country, whether north, 
or south, east or west, they have not an equal chance, in the 
pursuit of happiness, with the whites, They are every where ex- 
cluded from very many of the more elevating and profitable em- 
ployments. Laws are proposed in many of the states, in both di- 
visions, forbidding the settling of colored persons within their 
territories, or even remaining there, threatening them with 
slavery, or to remove them from the state by force, (laws which 
in our opinion are opposed alike to the constitution and 
national sovereignty of the United States, and to the spirit and 
express purpose of the revolution.) The consequence is, mer 
do not anywhere stand erect, and on a platform of equality wit 
the whites, and do and must necessarily feel this degradation ; 
and to them there is a‘life of poverty, of depression, of igno- 
rance, and of decay only, Even notwithstanding all who may 
have come from other states and from other countries, the cen- 
sus of 1850 shows that in the ten preceding years there was & 
loss of 91 free colored persons in the New Hogland states, and 
one of 2,090, or over 4 per cent., in New-York. 

Thus it seems that there are properly but two classes of per- 
sons, or perhaps we should say two races of persons, in the United 
States—the whites and the blacks, the European and the Afri- 
can, including the mixture of blood with the whites. The 
African has been degraded and in bondage from time immemorial. 
The race has not yet raised itself to be on an equality with the 
European, and is placed in circumstances of depression, from 
— there appears no chance of rising to an equality with the 
whites. 

Thus it seems that the natural increase of the colored a 
tion of the United States can be expected to do very little more 
than preserve their number, in such a state of things as now ex- 
ists and is likely to exist in this country. They seem to be 


doomed to perish in a state of freedom, falsely so called, among 
a people whose feelings and whose prejudices Joathe fellowship 
with them, and where the whole structure of society is set 
against their equal participation in the blessings of the Jand; and 
it will be found 


that past experience, especially from 1810 to 
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1850, in both sections of the country, indicates this doom to the 
free colored race. We may omy that two races, with equal 
advantages, cannot flourish equally together; one must prosper 
more than the other ; the stronger and more favored must predo- 
minate, and the other must be age and languish and perish. 
Can the free colored race be saved, arid be made to prosper by 
emigration, to some region, as to Africa, where, under the pro- 
tection and fair treatment of civilized and Christian nations, 
they will receive, and be benefited by the contributions of be- 
nevolent individuals, and where, under equal laws, and with a 

overnment of their own, they will be free from a sense of in- 
eriority, and from the influences that depress and keep them in 
a state of degradation ; where, in a word, they will feel and act 
like men? ‘This is a most important question to the philanthro- 
pists and to the statesmen of our country; and we have now 
arrived at a _— of time when this question addresses itself to 
Congress and to the whole people of our land. There are pro; 
perly but two classes of persons in the United States,—the 
whites and the colored, those of European extract, and those of 
the African race, with various shades of mixture. Of the for- 
mer, the Anglo-Saxon race, the most numerous, and their influ- 
ence in shaping the nation by far the most efficient, in whose 
ancestors the spirit of liberty has been contending with the as- 
sumptions of power for centuries, and whose fathers, by the revo- 
lution of 1774, established a system of government for them- 
selves, which has not yet rooted out the institutions of appeeneeny 
which the British government, in accordance with the semi- 
barbarism of the times all over the world, established and en- 
couraged for gain, and refused to relax, over a feeble and de- 

ressed race which had been kidnapped in Africa, 

The American people, as at present constituted, [mean the 
white population, are characterized by energy, skill and enter- 
prise. ‘The events of former times and the experiences of for- 
mer days, from the first settlement of the country, operate to 
make them feel that they are destined to become a great nation, 
They plan with boldness, and persevere in their labors with 
confidence of success. They alone are citizens and men in this 
great and growing republic, which extends from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and from the St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande del 
Norte. They feel that in the midst of them there is an inferior 
race, most of whom are declared by the general sentiment, and 
by law, to be unworthy of personal freedom, and fit only to be 
slaves, or at best, in a subordinate and degraded position in 
society. That few who are nominally free, are scattered over 
the land, degraded in the community, despised by the slaves of 
their own color, and in this land of liberty and of abundance, 
get hardly the necessaries of life. They live from hand to 
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mouth, and merely subsist without improving their condition, 
and without hope of improving it. 

The rest, amounting to ne eight times the number of the 
free colored, are provided with food and clothing, in a luxurious 
climate, subject to tasks lightened by the spirit of modern civili- 
zation and of liberty everywhere increasing in the world, and 
are more favored than Tr belongs to the lot of bondage in 
any other country or age. Thus supplied with the physical ne- 
cessaries of life, without any provident care of their own, they 
are likely to increase in numbers and physical strength as fast 
as they have done heretofore. In respect to numbers in thes 
whole country, their increase has averaged nearly 28} per 
cent. in each of the six decades from 1790, and in the slave states 
over 29 per cent. In the last forty years the average has been 
in the United States nearly 284 per cent. Assuming this last 
rate of 284 as within the surplus of births over deaths among 
the slaves under the favorable circumstances in which they are 
now placed and are likely to be placed for years to come, their 
natural increase in ten years has averaged and is likely to aver- 

e at least 4 per cent. more than that of the whites, and this, too, 
when probably more than one per cent. is decennially lost to the 
slave population by emancipation aud escapes. If this be so, 
whatever be the imequality of numbers at first in the two 
races, the time must come when the slave population must out- 
number and overpower the whites ; and whenever a leader rises 
up among them, there is likely to be between these antagonisti- 
cal elements, violence of the most awful kind. It is obvious 
that there is this tendency, as shown by the past, even since 
1810; and if it be not contracted beforehand, those who live 
hereafter must feel the awful consequences, This question, 
then, of the relative increase of these classes is one of the gravest 
importance. 

here will undoubtedly be from year to year emancipations 
and escapes from slavery, by means of which there will be sus- 
tained, and perhaps increased, the number of the free colored, to 
whom the civil freedom which they can here enjoy among the 
whites will be, as it has been, but a name. They must, of ne- 
cessity, if they remain here, dwindle away and perish; they as 
a race must become extinct, unless removed to a country which 
they can call their own, and which they can enjoy as citizens 
and as men. Thus the free blacks must perish or emigrate, and 
the slaves, by continuing in slavery, will become formidable to the 
whites, their masters. 

This greater increase of the slaves, arising from the surplus of 
births over deaths, than that of the whites, averaging 4 per cent.. 
in ten years, through the period of sixty years, has amounted 
to 347,568 in the slave states alone, in which this accumulation 
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is to occur hereafter ; and the tendency is to concentrate this ac- 
cumulation in a few of these states; for in some of them the num- 
ber of slaves is now very little more than it was in 1790. In 


Delaware, the number has been reduced to near! 
since 1790, while that of the whites has increase 


one-quarter 
over 50 per 


cent. In Maryland it has decreased nearly one-eighth part, while 
the whites have doubled. In Virginia their increase has been 61 

er cent., and that of the whites 102 per cent. In North Carolina 
it has nearly doubled, and has been more than double that of 


the whites. 


In South Carolina it has been more than two and 


, a half times, and nearly three times that of the whites. In 
Georgia it has been over twelve times, while that of the whites 


has been less than nine times. 


In Kentucky the increase of 


the slaves has been nearly seventeen times the number in 1790, 
and that of the whites less than twelve times. These two states 


are among the “new states,” and have had a ra 
during the first half of the period. <As to the others 


‘te growth 
aveholding 


states, these were mostly a wilderness in 1790, and the com- 


parison can be made only from a later date. 


During the last ten years, from 1840 to 1850, the slaves in 
Delaware have increased over 12 per cent., or a little more than 


half the rate of increase of the whites. 


In Maryland their 


number has continued nearly stationary, while there has been 


an increase of the whites of 31 1-3 per cent, 


In Virginia their 


increase has been only about one quarter the proportion of that 


of the whites. 


In North Carolina their proportional inerease 


has somewhat exceeded that of the whites; and in South 
Carolina it has been nearly three times that of the whites. In 
Georgia and Alabama it has been a third more than that of the 
whites. In Mississippi and Louisiana it has been about three- 


fourths that of the whites. 


In Tennessee one-third more, and 


in Kentucky and Missouri about one-half only, than that of the 
whites. In Arkansas it was 135.67 per cent., exceeding that of 


the whites 25.67 per cent. 


_ In 1850, the number of slaves in Alabama and Florida was 

about four-fifths of that of the whites; in Mississippi and 
Louisiana nearly equal; and in South Carolina it exceeded that 
of the whites by 110,361, though the whites exceeded the slaves 
in 1790 by 83,084, making the difference of 143,445 in the rela- 
tive numbers of the two classes at the two epochs, and amount- 


ing to a number greater by over 8,000 than t 


t of all the whites 


in that state in 1790, Of the whole number of whites in the 
slave states in 1790, 11.02 per cent., or one in ten, were in South 
Carolina, but in 1850, 4.41 per cent., or 1 in 28 only; and of the 
slaves, the proportions were respectively 16.28 and 12.01 per 
cent, or lin 7 and 1 in 9, Of the whole number of whites in 


the United States in 1790, 4.41 per cent. or 1 in 28, were in 
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South Carolina, but in 1850, 1.40 per cent., or 1 in 72 only, 
showing a great reduction in this element in the 60 years; and 
of the slaves, the proportions were respectively 15.34, and 12.01 
per cent., or 1 in 7 and 1 in 9, showing the comparative reduction 
to have been /ess in the number of slaves than in that of the 
whites in the whole country, compared with South Carolina. 

We cannot tell in what states the slave population will accu- 
mulate, or what causes may hereafter operate to draw them off 
and distribute them elsewhere; but it seems to be not unrea- 
sonable to assume, that the slaves will at some future time accumu- 
late in some states, at least in some large localities, where, emboldened 
by their numbers and physical strength, and urged on by a belief 
of great wrong done them, under the organization of a leader, 
they will be formidable, and will be likely to wreak their rage 
upon their masters. In such a case, the general government 
cannot be indifferent, but must, in obedience to the obligations 
of the Union, interpose, if necessary, to stop violence and blood- 
shed, and restore order. The danger of such a crisis arises not 
from causes without, but from causes within the state or locality 
in which it may happen. These causes belong to slavery itself. 
There is a natural tendency in slavery such as exists in the 
United States, especially among the slaves, to an increase in 
numbers and in p cian canines faster than there is among the 
whites. ‘There are, in the very nature of the African slave, ele- 
ments of freedom which cannot but be stimulated into the desire 
of liberty, by the institutions and advantages which he has 
around him, open to and enjoyed by all but himself. The 
desire of freedom, and the spirit of freedom, will be communi- 
cated from one to another, till at length all those without the 
possession of it, will claim it as a right from God, and will be 
ready to run any hazard in the use of means which promise 
them the attainment of it. 

The institution of slavery is, therefore, a matter of the gravest 
moment in its relation to the future, especially in that part of 
our country in which it exists; and if the people are wise, they 
will in time guard against the momentous dangers which natu- 
rally flow from the tendeney to a greater increase in the num- 
bers and a energies of the slave, than of the white popu- 
lation. In this point of view, the subject cannot be a matter of 
indifference to any benevolent mind. Whatever threatens to 
produce or occasion an awful catastrophe anywhere among 
men, all good men pray may be averted. To a certain extent, 
the sympathies of the whole civilized world will be touched, 
whenever harm of this kind is apprehended as near at hand, 
or actually exists, In case of a servile insurrection or war, 
which the state authorities are unable to stop, the United 
States, to whom the people have committed the government of 
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the nation, are bound, by the principles of the revolution 
which made us a nation, to exercise their best wisdom, in 
“insuring domestic tranquillity,” in “promoting the general 
welfare,” and in “ securing the fr of liberty.” They are 
bound to “ provide for the common defence,” and to “ promote 
the general welfare,” limited in their sovereign authority only 
by the principles of republican liberty, and to shape the govern- 
ment in such a manner as to prevent danger when foreseen, no 
less than to remove it when it comes. To this sovereign power 
of the nation, the states, to which it has given existence, and 
whose laws must be in subordination to Con , must bow 
and yield obedience. Congress, by virtue of national sove- 
reignty, with which they are clothed by the people, must inter- 
a to stop such disorder and violence—otherwise we cease to 

a nation. Congress must interpose to regulate slavery, when 
the states which have in charge this local interest are found 
inadequate to preserve order, or when the local management of 
it contlicts with the interests or security of the nation itself. 
The States are entrusted with this local interest, on the pre- 
sumption that the people within their limits can best determine 
what will be the most wise management of it. 

But we confidently believe and expect that hereafter, as has 
been the case in our past history, slaves will be manumitted and 
will flee from their masters, and then such will be added to the 
number of the free colored. Otherwise the free colored will not 
from year to year much increase their numbers in the United 
States, and will hardly sustain their own; for the surplus of 
births over deaths among them will certainly add very little to 
their numbers, They seemed destined to dwindle away and 
perish, if scattered over the country north, south, east, or 
west, ignorant, despised, pennyless, wandering among the 
whites, who cannot associate with them on equal terms, or among 
the slaves of their own color, who despise them. In order to 
preserve them as a race, they must form acommunity by them- 
selves, and be placed under their own laws, in a country where 
the experiment may be tried as to their capability of becoming 
a civilized people. They were kidnapped in Africa over two 
centuries ago, and have since been lield in bondage among a 
people to whom it has appeared to be an object of philanthropy 
to aid them in their restoration to the land of their ancestors. In 
commencing the project of colonizing the free blacks in Africa, 
there may have been some mixture of interest combined with 
philanthropy. But very many of the most benevolent and Chris- 
tian minds all over the country have been interested in this 
cause, as a most righteous and philanthropic one. The ablest 
and most discriminating minds have seen in this movement the 
most satisfactory evidence of great, immense good to be attain- 
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ed by it, and have cordially advocated it. Several states have 
made appropriations in aid of the enterprise. Even now, while 
we are penning these remarks, we are glad to see that a pro 
sition has been made in the Legislature of New-York for assist- 
ing such persons of color in that state as are disposed to emigrate 
to Africa, and we should rejoice to see the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts do the same for her own colored citizens. Recently, in 
the legislatures of several other states, and also in Congress, 
during the present session, the subject of aiding the colonization 
of the free colored in Africa has been brought forward, and this 
fact alone is significative of a strong sentiment in the whole 
community in favor of this colonial enterprise. We are ylad to 
see it stated in the newspapers that the Virginia House of Dele- 
ates have just adopted as a substitute for the bill to remove 
free negroes from that state, a resolution appropriating $30,000 
annually for colonization purposes. Very many private indi- 
viduals have been warm friends to this object, not in words of 
approbation only, but by contributions to it as one of undoubted 
hilanthropy—and not a few by large donations and legacies. 
We wish public attention might be drawn to it in a manner 
worthy of the good which is likely to flow from a judicious ma- 
ment of its affairs, and an abundance of funds from private 
i public sources would not long be wanting. 
Instead of aiding the free colored people in the United States, 
as we believe the whites really wish to do, we have with regret seen 
that in some of the states, and even in some of the free states, 
where freedom is talked of loudly, and where the desire to 
spread it is no doubt strongly felt, propositions have been made, 
which to us seem to be certain to do harm to the colored race, 
without conferring any important public benefit. It has been 
proposed to prohibit, by law, their settlement in these states, 
and to compel or reduce to slavery those who shall not, within a 
specified time, quit the territory. We are shocked at such pro- 
positions, as unworthy of the age, and of the Christian senti- 
ment of the community, as well as opposed to the Constitution 
of the United States. Were pains taken, and pecuniary means 
roposed, as has been recently done in the Legislature of New- 
ork, and of other states, with a view to colonize the free color- 
ed in Africa, it appears clear to us, that many wanderers would 
be carried home, at least to the country where their ancestors 
lived, and to a country where they could live on an equality 
with their fellows, and with the chance of being saved from ex- 
tinction as a race, and of being the heralds of redemption to the 
multitudes now in the darkness of the most degrading heathen- 
ism in Africa, and at the same time most important benefits 
would be conferred upon the people of all parts of the United 
States in very many ways. 
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Such a movement would diminish, as far as it went, the num- 
ber of colored persons in the country—would relieve the coun- 
try, to some extent, of many persons who are pitiable objects to 
the whole community, and who, from poverty and necessity, 
are tempted to es from the whites; and who create yneasi- 
ness among, and actually do harm to the slavesthemselves. It 
would aid in the great experiment of determining whether it 
is possible, by preserving these fragments of the colored race, 
they could, under the protection of powerful Christian nations, 
and provided for, and watched over with parental care, by 
Christians of all denominations, in the course of time become a 
civilized and Christian nation, with a republican form of go- 
vernment, and equal laws of their own making. 

Thus far the American Colonization Society has been defi- 
cient in means for transporting and landing in Africa all who 
have applied for assistance. With the means thus far placed at 
their disposal, and chiefly by individual contributions, settle- 
ments have been made on the coast, and land, several hundred 
miles in extent, has been purchased of the native tribes; and the 
success of the colony thus far has been, on the whole, most sa- 
tisfactory. Along the greater part of the western coast of Africa 
the land has been purchased, or forts have been erected especi- 
ally by the British, which render the slave trade difficult. The 
growth of the colony has been rather slow, considered in re- 
spect to the number of emigrants from the United States, which 
we believe has not exceeded 10,000. But the Liberian govern- 
ment, we understand, extends its jurisdiction over 800,000 
people. The emigration, in our judgment, has hitherto been 
fast enough for the permanent prosperity and stability of the 
colony. Its growth has, we believe, been healthy, and had 
it been more rapid, as it would have been with greater means 
at the disposal of the society, there is danger lest the arrivals 
would have been too numerous to have been easily absorbed by 
the infant colony—lest great distress would have attended 
the influx of greater numbers than could have been well accom- 
modated ; oad thus the colony would have been built up with 
less order and less industry, and with a poorer foundation for a 
thrifty and substantial community. 

I have maintained in these numbers the following proposi- 
tions :— 

1. The free colored population of the United States, with all 
the accessions they receive from the slaves and from a mixture 
with the whites, have thus far and will hereafter be able to sus- 
tain only their comparatively smaller increase than that of either 
the whites or the slaves, and can by natural increase alone do 
_ little more than keep their numbers good from one decen- 
nial epoch to another; and there is a tendency in them, living 
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in the midst of the whites and of the slaves, to degenerate, to 
dwindle away, and to become extinct as a race. 

2. The natural increase of the slaves, situated as they are in this 
country, has averaged, and is likely to average, four or five per 
cent, more in each ten years than that of the whites; this excess 
of increase would, in sixty years from 1790, have brought the 
slave population nearer by 850,000 or 400,000 to an equality 
of numbers with the whites, had it not have been counteracted 
and reversed by foreign immigration of free white persons. Such 
being the tendency to a greater naturai increase of the slaves, 
the time is likely to come, and must come, when in some slave 
states, at least in some extensive districts of slave states, the 
slaves will outnumber and overpower the white population ; and 
there is reason to apprehend that when excited under a leader 
they will become formidable and dangerous to the peace of so- 
ciety, and it may be to a degree beyond the control of the local 
authorities. 

8. The free colored people of the United States being thus 
situated, and being thus destined to dwindle away, the best ap- 

arent means of saving them as a race, and of enabling them to 
be instruments of great good to their fellows, now presented to 
the philanthropist, the citizen, and the statesman, is to aid in 
their colonization in Africa, where, under the protection of 
Christian powers, and under the fostering care of Christian be- 
nevolence, the trial may be made of their capacity for becoming 
a civilized and Christian community; and thus, according to 
circumstances, this enterprise may go on transporting the free 
colored from year to year to a country of liberty, giving in- 
ducements to set slaves free without apprehension of making 
their condition worse than that of slavery itself, and encourage- 
ment to seek and procure freedom for them, with the well ground- 
ed hope that freedom will, in Africa, be a reality to the colored 
man and to his children, 





Art. I1i—FISH AND FISHERMEN. 


NORTH-AMERICAN FISHERIES. 


THE progress of geology and palaeontology has developed the 
fact, that fishes were among the first animals that inhabited this 
globe. The idea is now exploded that animals “ were suc- 
cessively created in the order of their relative perfection”—the 
theory of the still unknown, and probably ever-to:-be unknown 
author of the ‘ Vestiges of Creation.” The fossiliferous depo- 
sits of every age exhibit fossils belonging to each of the four 
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great departments of the animal kingdom; for even in the oldest 
ossiliferous strata we find fishes,* thus proving that fishes were 
among the oldest inhabitants of this earth. 

It is worthy of remark, too, that, of all the vertebrata known, 
fishes are, by far, the most numerous, there being, according to 
Mr. Agassiz, from 8,000 to 10,000 species, There are as many 
species of fishes as there are of mammals, birds and reptiles alto- 
gether, ‘The inhabitants of the sea, therefore, are by far more 
numerous than those of the land. 

It is a too common fault of writers in general to begin by 
magnifying the importance of their subject; and this is espe- 
cially true of writers on fish. We are told, for instance, that 
¢ ry sana were the pioneers of British and French civilization 
in America;” that, indeed, the adventures of fishermen, in the 
new world, gave rise to events of momentous consequence ; that 
their exploits bere on our shores keep alive desires which other- 
wise might have become extinct ; that the present greatness of 
our country may fairly be traced to the character and deeds of 
those bold fishermen who shortly after the discovery of Ame- 
rica frequented its shores ; that, ‘previous to the development of 
other resources, the fisheries were the life-blood of our com- 
merce ; tliat fishermen were the founders of some of the greatest 
cities in the world, such as Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and ancient 
Sidon. That Venice rose from the waves of the Adriatic by the 
hands of fishermen; that the American revolution of 1776 had 
its remote cause in the exploits of men engaged in catching cod 
and mackerel ; that the fisheries have been the nurseries of the 
greatest navies; that ‘men of the highest rank and of the most 
shining talents, at one time in the ps history of this — 
actually set their hopes and fortunes in the cast of the net an 
line” for shad and mackerel; that the conquest of Algiers by 
the French, and the capture of Abd-el-kader were a remote con- 
sequence of the French fisheries; that fishes and fishermen, in 
short, in all ages of the world, have played a prominent part. 
This may all be more or less true; but yet it is all to be taken 
with “a grain of allowance.” So many stories have been told 
about fish, that “ fish-story” has finally become an expression 
denoting any monstrous exaggeration in general. 

To relate the half that bas been written about fish and fisher- 
men, from the day when Jonah was swallowed by a whale, down 
to the first days of the catchers of cod on our northern shores, 
would make a book too large to sell readily in these times of 
cheap publications ; though, perbaps, such a work would contain 
more that is really curious, romantic and useful, than is to be 
found in the entire mass of the booksellers’ trash of the present 
day. We shall, however, undertake nothing of the kind but 


* Agassiz, Principles of Zoology, p. 221. 
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confine ourselves, in this paper, to the present condition and com- 
mercial importance of the principal fisheries of North America. 

The French were the first who engaged in fishing on the 
American shores, and these fishing labors led to their once so 
extensive territorial possessions in North America—possessions 
which have now become dwindled down to the two little islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; both 
only two square leagues in extent, 

The French fished on the Banks of Newfoundland as early as 
1504; and those fisheries increased rapidly in importance. In 
1517, there were about fifty ships of different nations taking fish 
on the shores of Newfoundland. All Europe being then Catho- 
lic, the rules of the Church increased the demand for fish. The 
Dutch made themselves immensely rich by supplying Holland 
with pickled herring, and quite a fish mania vege in many parts 
of Europe, from the astonishing accounts given by Cabat of the 
abundance of the fish on the Banks of Newfoundland and other 
parts of our shores, France, England, Spain and Portugal, all 
sent their ships to take cod; but the French were the most nu- 
merous. In 1577, they employed 150 vessels in the business, 
This prosperity of France aroused the jealousy of John Bull, 
who, having hitherto quarrelled with the French about almost 
everything, now resolved to quarrel with them about fish.— 
As all know, he succeeded in driving away the French, and in 
usurping more fishing-grounds than he could well occupy. John 
Bull is a veritable “ dog in the manger”—he could not catch all 
the cod himself, nor would he let others catch them; and he 
maintains the same amiable disposition even to the present day. 
Not able now to catch half the cod on the fishing-grounds of the 
north, his bellowings are heard ever and anon because we Ame- 
—_— cod even in the deep seas, and almost out of sight 
of land. 

In spite of the restrictions of the English in regard to the 
French fisheries, these continued to prosper, owing to the in- 
dustry and perseverance of the French under all difficulties. 
Driven from the shore of the mainland, and only allowed to 
fish about the eastern end of Newfoundland, they continued to 
be so prosperous that the envy and alarm of England was again 
aroused, ‘I'he French fisheries had so prospered that in 1744 
they employed 600 vessels and 27,000 men.* This prosperit 
was too much for England, and she excited a quarrel wit 
France on the subject, in the same way she is now quarrelling 
with the United States, namely, by findin fault with the con- 
struction of the treaty of Utrecht, whereby the French claims 
the right (which the English did not question till the French 
became too prosperous) of fishing in the seas about the isle of 


* The product was 1,500,000 quintals, worth $4,000,000. 
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— Breton. The treaty of Utrecht allowed the French to fish 
only on the shores of Acadia; but the boundaries of Acadia 
were not defined in the treaty, and this left John Bull room for 
so defining it as to destroy the French fisheries of Cape Breton. 
They declared ag Breton, though an island, to be a portion of 
Acadia, the French understanding the name to apply to continen- 
tal territory only. The French construction was the one adopt- 
ed by all, until it was discovered that their fisheries at Cape 
Breton were worth $4,000,000 annually. It is so now: if our 
hardy fishermen, laboring under their present disadvantages, 
did not still, by superior industry, catch more fish than the En. 
glish, we should hear no complaint, and the English would have 
no difficulty in determining the exact meaning of the treaty. 
Again, in 1744, England and France were at war; and the 
first thing thought of, by the English, was the conquest of Cape 
Breton, the fisheries of which were now so profitable. Massa- 
chusetts and some of the other colonies were invited by the 
English to take part in the expedition against Louisburg, the 
capital of Cape Breton. All declined except Massachusetts, 


which eagerly embarked in the undertaking from motives of 


fanaticism and intolerance. Whitfield was the Peter the Her- 
mit of the day, and preached a regular crusade against the 
French. “ He made a recruiting-house of the sanctuary,” and 
his fanatical adherents carried axes about on their shoulders, 
brandishing them over their heads, to show with what dexterity 
they would hew down the images in Catholic churches at Louis- 
burg.* Religious zeal was a powerful adjunct to the military 
stores of the expedition ; and though there is evidence on record 
of their being influenced by such motives as ambition, revenge, 
and the love of money, yet it is certain that the Puritan soldiers 
of New-England thought more of the extinction of Catholicism 
than of money or even of an honest fame. ‘“ A more undisci- 
lined and disorderly body of men,” says Mr. Sabine, “ never 
disembarked to attempt the reduction of a walled city.” 

The fall of Louisburg reduced the number of French fishing 
vessels in the American seas from 400 to 100, and these were 
afterwards allowed only to fish off Newfoundland. Louisburg 
was, indeed, restored tothe French in 1748, but they finally lost 
it again in 1759. By the treaty of 1763, England granted France 
the privilege of fishing off the eastern end of Newfoundland, 
and ceded to it the isles of St. Piérre and Miquelon as places of 
shelter merely to French fishermen. In 1783 some extension 
was given by England to the French fishing privileges, and no 
alterations have been made in them since. "here was always & 
strong party in England opposed to allowing the French any 


* Mr. L. Sabine’s Report on the principal Fisheries of the American Seas, 1852, p, 191 
United States Finance Report, 1852. 
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fishing privileges ; but the English ministry prevailed against it, 
at the expense, however, of being charged with bribery.* 

In spite of all opposition the French fisheriesin America have 
continued to prosper, owing to the indomitable perseverance of 
her fishermen. e will conclude this branch of our subject 
with the following table, showing the progress of the French 
cod fisheries since 1814: 


No. of Vessels. " No. of Men. Quintals. 


This table, defective as it is, we compile from the U.S. Pub- 
lic Documents for 1852-8, as reported by Mr. Sabine. 

Spain and Portugal engaged for a time in the cod fishery on 
the Banks of Newfoundland; but they did not distinguish 


themselves in the business. In 1517 Spain had about 100 ves- 
sels, and in 1577 Portugal about 50 vessels, engaged near New- 
foundland ; but Spain soon found gold-hunting and gold-robbing 
in South America more profitable, while the diamond mines of 
Brazil decoyed away the Portuguese. The Spanish and Portuguese 
have never distinguished themselves by pursuing any laborious 
branch of industry. Spain has always, in fact, discouraged the pur- 
suit of fishermen. In Cuba, as is well known, the trade in fish was, 
until very recently, greatly depressed by a government monopoly ; 
and Spain now imports large quantities of fish, instead of catch- 
ing them herself. The rivers and coasts of Spain and Portugal 
abound in fish, but all fisheries are neglected by the government. 
Portugal, as late as 1839, if not now, levied a tax or duty on all 
fish caught on her shores—-a poor way to encourage fishing. 
Spain and Portugal, in fact, have done everything to discourage 
industry among their people, and the lamentable consequences 
are seen in their present condition. During a space of 24 years 
Portugal imported foreign fish to the amount of more than $39,- 
000,000, although her coasts abound in fish. The Spanish and 
Portuguese governments are either miserably imbecile, in every- 
thing pertaining to political economy, or else deliberate plun- 
derers of public wealth, and of their own people. 

We shall now consider the subject of English fisheries in 
Newfoundland, Nova-Scotia, New-Brunswick, Labrador, and the 
isles of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


+“ Junius ” charged the English ministry that formed the“treaty of Paris in 1763, with 
bribery, for granting the French fishing privileges- 
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1, NEWFOUNDLAND.-—Newfoundland was the site of the ear- 
liest fishing labors of Europeans, after the discovery of America, 
and they soon became so important as to be the subject of legis- 
lative enactments. England encouraged her fisheries in various 
ways. The first which we shall notice was an act of Parlia- 
ment, passed in 1548, imposing severe penalties on persons eat- 
ing flesh on fish-days established by the Chureh. The number 
of these days in a year was so considerable as to make it a posi- 
tive encouragement to the trade in fish to enforce their obser- 
vance, The punishment for the first offence was a fine of 10 
shillings, 10 days imprisonment, and abstinence from meat dur- 
ing the same time; while for the second offence these inflictions 
were doubled. The sick and aged, to whom flesh was necessary, 
were exempted, on obtaining licences from the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, The next act for the encouragement of the English 
fisheries, in all parts, was passed in the same year, “ making the 
fisheries entirely free to every inhabitant of the realm.” 

For the still further encouragement of this branch of indus- 
try, a curious act of Parliament was passed in 1563, which 

rovided, ‘that .as well for the maintenance of shipping, the 
increase of fishermen and marines, and the repairing of port 


towns, as for the sparing of the fresh victuals of the realm, it shall 
not be lawful for any one to eat flesh on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, unless under the forfeiture of £3 for each offence, except- 
ing in cases of sickness, and those of special licences to be ob- 
tained.” For these licences, peers were required to pay about $6; 
knights and their wives about $3 ; and other persons, $1 50; but 
neither oe nor commoner could eat beef on the two prohibited 


days. The religious feeling of those times, in England, is curious- 
ly exhibited in the same act, in which, to avoid what the people 
might consider as “popery,” it was provided that, ‘“ whoever 
shall, by preaching, teaching, writing, or open speech, notify that 
any eating of fish, or forbearing of flesh, mentioned in this statute, 
is of any necessity for the serving of the soul of man; or that it 
is the service of God otherwise than as other politic laws are and 
be, then such persons shali be punished as spreaders of false 
news ought to be.” Such was the English way, in those days, 
of retaining what they affected to loathe as an ecclesiastical law 
for a “politic law,” for the encouragement of trade.* 

The observance of the interdictions as to flesh on “ fish days,” 
was deemed of great moment, and much was written on the 
subject. Among the tracts of the times was one by John Ers- 
wick, who undertook to demonstrate the “ benefits that grow to 
this realm” from these interdictions. By the English statute 
book there were 153 days in a year on which British subjects 
were required to abstain from flesh and to eat fish; and the 


“ Sabine’s Report. 
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demand, in consequence, for the products of the sea, was im- 
mense.* 
Charles I. ordered Lent to be strietly observed for the encour- 
agement of the fishmongers; but the breaking out of the civil 
war put an end to his scheme, Charles II. continued the sys- 
tem of encouragement by granting a lottery for three years, or- 
dering collections to be made in the churches for the benefit of 
fishing, and removed all port duties from fishing vessels for 
seven years. ‘l'o complete the ridiculous system of encouraging 
the business, all victuallers and coffee-house keepers were com- 
pelled each to take a certain number of barrels of aby. 4 yearly, 
at 380 shillings per barrel, “until a foreign market should be 
established to the satisfaction of the council.” Bounties were 
also granted; but it was not until 1821 that England discovered 
the folly of all these regulations, which, in fact, amounted to 
heavily taxing her own people, that foreign countries, not en- 
gaged in the fisheries, might be supplied with fish at prices be- 
ow their actual cost. In 1821 the bounties were re ah i The 


entire history of the fish trade of England clearly demonstrates 
the folly of the protective system still defended by a certain 
class of * erry economists. 


The English fishing grounds have ever been, and continue to 
be, a source of contention, John Bull is a testy, envious old 
fellow, who qannot bear to see other people prosper. He has 
quarrelled with everybody about the Nort American fisheries, 
and even with his own kindred. In 1771, an act of parliament 
cee am the people of New-England from fishing at New- 
oundland, During the twenty years preceding 1816, the New- 
foundland cod fisheries were exceedingly prosperous, and the 
profits to those engaged in them were sometimes 50, 60, 80, 
and even $100,000 in asingle season. Many accumulated large 
fortunes in ashort period. We compile from the report of Mr. 
Sabine the following table, showing the state of the Newfound- 
land cod-fisheries since 1716: 


Quintals. Quintals. 


1,200,000 : 
1815...... 1,180,661 . 37, 2.450 000 
724,515 . 2,455,000 

915,795 2,940,000 

1841...... 1,009,725 


The English herring fisheries, too, are exceedingly produc- 
tive. The following will show the quantity and value taken of 
late years: 





* Sabine'’s Report. 
t Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry inte the State of the British and Irish 
Fisheries. 1836. 
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Barrels Pickled. Value. Barrels Pickled. Value’ 
RE Ee ar $53,615 | 1843......... 9,649...... Rs 22,850 
ee * Sf ee 69,200; 1844......... SEBNO., . bs «aah 33,325 
Ts is to 14,686......... 45,150) 1845......... 20,908. ........ 56,170 
WON. Gali, ida 9,966. ........ 31,805 1847......... 008... 6 25,555 
ee Rs ols oo wes 15,595 | 


Before leaving this part ofour subject, we will introduce to 
our readers another branch of industry, which is interesting and 
important—the seal fishery, so called, of Newfoundland. The 
earliest accounts we have of this business do not date farther 
back than 1795; and it was not carried on to any very great 
extent until about 1814. 

Seals frequent the shores of Newfoundland in the spring. 
They are ‘ken on the floating ice which is found moving south- 
ward in the spring, from the polar regions. The seals go upon 
the ice to bring forth their young, and are thus carried away to 
the milder regions by the currents of the ocean. The vessels 
engaged in the catching of seals, leave Newfoundland to go and 
meet the ice floating southward. The seals found upon these 
floating icebergs are quite fat, and over hundreds of thousands of 
them are annually killed. The vessels are of from 50 to 200 
tons burthen, and carry from 15 to 40 men each. They leave 
Newfoundland in March, and begin to return towards the end 
of April. On arriving at the floating ice they fasten their vessels 
to the icebergs, and then go in search of seals, which they easily 
kill with guns and clubs. The skins and fat are stripped off, 
and the carcases thrown away. The skins are cured with salt, 
and the fat affords oil. The business is exceedingly perilous, 
owing to the north-east winds, which often drive the vessels, 
anchored in the ice, on shore, causing frightful shipwrecks, with 
the loss of whole crews. In 1848, 1849, and 1852, the loss of 
vessels, lives and cargoes, was very considerable. The number 
of vessels lost in the spring of 1852 was between 50 and 60. 
The crews are often exposed to the greatest hardships and dis- 
tress ; but such is the profit and intense excitement of seal-catch- 
ing, that men are ever ready to engage. Having no room for 
further details, we close with the following table, showing the 
state of the Newfoundland seal fisheries since 1795 : 


Skins Taken. | Skins Taken, 
DIL». ce tstuane naabevads POOR SOGD. . ..@. .. cc ane. coon ue cestne 
Is. ; can omceudin ania EIR, a Fatty bapa 437,501 
EES... coe aaaabeccedt 221,334 | 1840 ON heed! .». 431,385 
Ne... codsce ease SCE eas ibs Soe ened veo 417,115 
~~ “epee hhinne iia 280,613| 1842,..... ri wn ons» «944,683 
ss a ana a el \ b thot. -”. 651,370 
DUNE hc c cc tec e's ctcksebuu TTI, o's co cas cobcccdettaben 685,530 
Rs cine 0 + doe acai Sf ror 352 202 
1834... nee WU, ...acauus >> aenaae 436,831 
1835...... ‘:occcBOD WEB 6.2060. vecdtwrwal cael 521,004 
iii cin: Aedeelll cals o's ouiuacnil OE REE es 306,072 
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The number of men employed has, of late years, been between 
9,000 and 10,000, and the number of vessels about 200. Vessels 
sometimes make two voyages a year.* 


The oil of seals is very considerable, a full-grown seal yielding 
from eight to twelve gallons, and a small one from four to five 
mw The oil, when extracted before the putrefaction of the 

esh begins, is beautifully transparent, inodorous, and not un- 
pleasant in taste. The annual yield of seal oil is from 8,000 to 
10,000 tuns. 


2. Nova-Scotta Fisuertes.—“ No American visits Nova- 
Scotia,” says Mr. Sabine,+ without being amazed at the 
apathy which prevails among the people, and without cal- 
culating the advantages which they enjoy, but will not 
improve. Almost every sheet of water swarms with cod, 
pollock, salmon, mackerel, herring, and alewives. The prox- 
proximity of the fishing grounds to the land, and to the homes 
of the fishermen—the use that can be made of seines and nets 
in the mackerel fishery—the saving of capital in building, equip- 
ping and manning vessels—and the ease and safety which at- 
tend every operation, combine to render Nova-Scotia the most 
valuable part of British America, and probably of the world, 
for catching, curing, and shipping the productions of the sea. 
All these advantages, however, are comparatively neglected, 
while the inhabitants complain that we Americans “out-fish” 
them. They are neither disposed to fish themselves nor to allow 
us to fish. ‘They appear, however, to be fully sensible of their 
own faults, and honest enough to confess them. In a late offi- 
cial report on the “ Fisheries of Nova-Scotia,” made by a colo- 
nial officer, we find the following: ‘ From 700 to 800 American 
vessels are said annually to pass through the Gut of Canso, which 
usually return home with large cargoes taken at our very doors, 
There is always a greatdeal said about their encroachments, and 
we are apt to ie them that our fisheries are not more produc- 
tive than they are; and, instead of engaging all our energies to 
compete with them, we are employing a host of revenue cutters, 
&c., to drive them from our shores. Every body must see that 
the Americans are placed under many disadvantages for prose- 
euting the fisheries in British waters, and that if proper enter- 
prise were employed, our advantageous position would enable 
us not only to compete with them successfully, but also to drive 
them from our shores by underselling them in their own mar- 
kets. But we find that they almost entirely monopolize our 
deep-sea fishery, while we look idly on and grumble at 
their success.” This honest confession must have been a 


* Sabine’s Report. t Ibid. 
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cutting rebuke to the Nova-Scotians. The writer talks as if he 
had a little Yankee blood in his veins. 

The following table exhibits the past and present condition 
of the cod, mackerel, and herring fisheries of Nova-Scotia since 
1805: 


Quintals Barrels of Boxes of Barrels of Barrels 

Dry Fish. Pickled Fish. Smoked Fish, Mackerel. Oil. Value. 
1805-6-7 .... 81.191..... 43,299....10,410.... — 1... —.... — 
1815-16-17.. .152. 698..... 40,420....65,676.... — .... — week 
1832.........160.640..... 37,154.... 8641.... — ....2.840....$609,820 
RR 327,026..... 73,788....27,755.... — . +, 9044.... — 
1845.......,.%02,620..... 64,190. ...25,622.... 49,662.... — .... — 
Bs cco.c ona pie RES «010 $2,544. ...34,157....167,028,,.. — .. - 
1849.........241,411..... 55,570. ...16,980....133,210.... — _ 
SD 60's ees 191,802..... 47,786.... 3,994.... —— .... — P _ 
ss pio <troln's 196,434 ....163,795....15,409....100,047.... — . 941,896 


The number of men employed in these fisheries for several 
_ of late has been about 10,000. The entire population of 

ova-Scotia, in 1851, was 266,117. 

8. The fisheries of the Isle of Cape Breton were formerly very 
productive, while the French occupied it; but since, a the 
jealousy and dog-in-the-manger disposition of England, the 
French have ceased to fish there, Cape Breton has greatly de- 
clined, and is, in fact, at the present time, the poorest part of 
British America. Under the French, the value of the fish taken 
there, annually, amounted to about $4,000,000, They employed 
564 ships and 27,000 men. The whole product now is only 
about 80,000 quintals, and 50 tuns of oil. “The seas of Cape 
Breton,” says Mr. Sabine, “neglected, shunned even, as if a curse 
rested upon them, and as if the spirits of the slain of a bygone 
generation hovered over them, are as rich as uy ever were ; and 
as safe too for the employment of capital, skill, and labor, as 
when the successful adventurers of the Catholic French roused 
all Puritan ey a in a crusadeto possess them. Were 
these seas ours, we should soon prove the truth of this remark, 
* * * * * The harbor is one of the best on the eastern 
coast, and the situation such as to render access to the fishing 
grounds in the waters of the St. Lawrence easy.”* The latest 
statistics are only to 1849, in which years the fisheries of Cape 
Breton yielded only $106,801 worth of fish. 

4. Prince Epwarp’s IsLAND.—Here is another most rich 
and valuable field for fisheries, which, however, is almost en- 
tirely unproductive through the exclusive policy of England. 
The waters about this island teem with fish, and especial] 
mackerel. An American vessel, in 1848, took there 80 barrels 
of mackerel] in 2 days. This immense field for fishing is almost 
entirely neglected by England; while she most studiously, and 


* Sabine’s Report, p, 70. 
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certainly most stupidly, endeavors to prevent others from fish- 
ing there. In 1851, the fish exported from the island amounted 
to only $38,776, but usually the quantity caught is barely suffi- 
cient for domestic consumption. During the fishing season our 
vessels frequent the island in large numbers; that is, within 
three miles of the shore. As many as 600 or 700 of our vessels 
have been there in a single year; and in spite of all the disad- 
vantages imposed upon us by the present treaty, our fishermen 
catch ten fish to the English one. Our exclusion from the shores 
of the English fishing grounds is found to be a great disadvan- 
tage to the inhabitants of that part of British America, who in 
1852 petitioned her majesty the Queen “ to remove the restric- 
tions of the treaty of 1818, prohibiting American citizens from 
—a within certain prescribed limits on the shores of the 
island, 

5. MAGDALEN Istanps.— These are seven in number, in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, about 40 miles N. W. of Cape Breton. 
The herring fisheries at these islands are very extensive. In 
some seasons there have been taken from 80,000 to 100,000 
barrels; and as many as 150 vessels from the United States 
have been seen there at once. ‘The quality of the fish is poor, 
Large seines are used, and hundreds of barrels are often taken 
at a —_ haul. Mr. Sabine gives no later statistics than 1848, 
in which year there were exported from these islands 34,448 
quintals of dried fish, 17,574 barrels pickled fish, 4,115 boxes of 
smoked, 21,308 seal skins, and 114,403 gallons of cod oil; the 
whole to the value of $223,796. The poor quality of the fish is 
chiefly owing to the careless manner in which they are put up. 

6. Bay or Caateurs.—The cod fishing establishments of 
this bay are ancient and extensive. On its shores are some of 
the oldest settlements in North America. The largest fishing 
establishment in this bay is that of Messrs. Robin & Co., found- 
ed in 1768, Itexports annually about 30,000 quintals of cod, 
besides pickled fish and oil. The whale fishery is also carried 
on to some extent in the Bay of Chaleurs and the adjacent seas, 
The fish exported from the Bay of Chaleurs annually amount to 
about $300,000. 

7. LABRADOR FISHERIES.—These are extensive, and are carried 
on chiefly by the Newfoundlanders, who,averring that the French 
and Americans have driven them from their own “ bank fish- 
ery,” resort to Labrador. English and Jersey merchants engaged 
in these fisheries are established at Newfoundland. There are 
ten or twelve of these houses, and their exports of cod, salmon, 
and seal skins amount to about $250,000 annually. The La- 
brador fisheries, says Mr. M‘Gregor, have increased six-fold 
since 1814. They employ about 20,000 men. 

8. New-Brunswick Fisuertes.—These fisheries are in a 
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state of decline, owing to a “want of industry, thrift, 
cleanliness, and honesty* among the fishermen, and not to 
the presence of interlopers who visit them, From an 
official document published by the House of Assembly of 
New-Brunswick, in 1851, it appears that in 1850, the New- 
Brunswick fisheries in the Bay of Fundy employedt 62 vessels, 
344 open boats, 55 weirs, and 1,337 men; and thes the value of 
the prodacts amounted to $132,320. 

9. SALMON FisHery OF British AmERICcA.—This fishery, 
which in Canada, in 1786, yielded thousands of barrels for ex- 
port, now produces only a few hundreds, and the quantity is 
rapidly decreasing. The export now is very small, The same 
may be said of the salmon fisheries of Nova-Scotia, which yield- 
ed, in 1851, only 1,669 barrels. The salmon fishery of New- 
foundland is on the increase, the annual product being now 
worth about $50,000. Of Labrador, the product of salmon is 
worth about $40,000 annually. 

The decline of the salmon fisheries of British America is ow- 
ing to the fish having almost entirely disappeared from the 
rivers, owing, as is thought, to the erection of dams across them. 
Those streams only, which are unobstructed by dams, and 
where the water is not muddy, now afford salmon in any con: 
siderable quantity. The hater of the city of St. John abounds 
in salmon, and the fishing grounds, or stations, which are pub- 
lic property, “are lotted out and sold at auction every year.” 
The number of salmon taken at St. John’s, in 1850, was about 
82,000, which were sold at one dollar each. Salmon are found 
in the St. John river, 200 miles from the sea. The only fishery 
of note on it is that of Neressis, which yields about 2,000 annu- 
ally. The annual product of all the salmon fisheries of British 
America is nearly as follows: 


Barrels. Tierces, 
Cn, 2 os canak oc tines secs ctemtaseens 70 
Newfoundland.......... nit Pekin eT 
) ee re > oc culidedible le bum 2,439 
Pape BLGOR, ....00000 v0 Beside nds geneied _ 
Nova-Scotia...... deaieie SOME 0 6.cn 6cs.0cteiaen 340 


New-Brunswick ceased to export cured salmon in 1848, and 
now exports only a few fresh packed in ice. 

AMERICAN FISHERIES.—Thus far we have treated of the fish- 
eries carried on by the Spanish, French, and English. We now 
turn to the labors of Americans engaged in fishing in the Ame- 
rican fishing grounds, These grounds are the same nearly as 
those we have already described, with the exception of the 
coasts of Maine. It is matter of history that the Americans of 
Boston fitted out fishing expeditions for the banks of New- 


* Sabine’s Report, P. 82, 
t Report on the Fisheries of the Bay of Fundy, &c. 
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foundland as early as 1645, The “great bank,” which has been 
so long resorted to, is about 200 miles broad, and nearly 600 
long, ‘he water there is from 25 to 95 fathoms deep, and dense 
fogs are prevalent. The edges of the banks are abrupt and 
rocky. The best fishing grounds are hetween the latitudes of 
42° and 46° N, The vessels employed in fishing anchor in the 
open sea at a ow distance from the land, and pursue their 
hazardous and lonely employment, exposed to perils hardly 
known elesewhere. The fish are caught with oad om and lines, 
and are dressed and salted in bulk in the hold, from day to day, 
until the cargo is completed. The fish taken on the banks are 
larger than those taken on the shores of Newfoundland, but are 
often not so well cured. 

American vessels have frequented the fishing grounds of La- 
brador ever since the commencement of the present century, 
The coast is frequented by our fishermen for a distance of ten 
or twelve degrees of latitude; and unlike a trip to Newfound- 
land, a fishing voyage to Labrador is generally pleasant, and 
full of agreeable incidents even to mere landsmen. The coasts 
of ete are preferable on account of their greater security, 
and the certainty in general of obtaining a fair supply of fish, 
The Americans moor their vessels in some harbor on the coast, 
about the 1st of June, and carry on the fishing entirely in boats 
until a full cargo is obtained, or until it is found desirable to re- 
move to some new point on the coast where the fish are more 
abundant. The number of boats employed is about one for 
every 30 tons of the vessel’s register. On the first arrival of the 
vessel, she is anchored, and her sails and light rigging stowed 
away. After clearing her decks, and fitting up da bane a day 
or two are spent in fowling, and in exploring the grounds, for 
the purpose of stationing the boats, Bach boat has a master. 
called a skipper, and one man. If the fish are abundant, and 
not too distant from the vessel, the boats are expected, in good 
weather, to catch each two loads a day. A portion of the crew 
of the vessel receive the fish as they are thrown on board from 
the boats, and dress them and throw them down the hatchway 
to the salters, who salt the fish, and place in layers in the bot- 
tom of the vessel. They are afterwards dried, which prepares 
them for market. The bait used in the Labrador fisheries is a 
small fish, called casselin, Each vessel takes, on an average, ten 
quintals of fish to every ton of the vessel’s register; and very 
often a fourth or a fifth more. 

The cod fishing in the Bay of Fundy differs in many respects 
from that of Labrador. It commences earlier, and is pursued 
more irregularly and to a later period of the season; while it 
yields a larger and a better fish, and, from the greater depth of 
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water and rise of tide,* requires much longer lines. This fishery 
is pursued principally by tha colonists, who live along the shores 
of the bay, and by the fishermen of the eastern part of Maine. 
The vessels employed in it, though of great variety, are smaller 
than those of Labrador and other northern fishing grounds. 
Most of the fishermen occupy small farms along the shore, as 
their homes. As many as two hundred boats and fishing ves- 
sels are often seen off the harbor of Eastport. 

Most of the dun-fish consumed in New-England, and also the 
dried pollock, hake and haddock, are from the Bay of Fundy. 
They are taken while fishing for cod. They are often very im- 
perfectly cured, and some Tishonest fishermen conceal the de- 
fect by destroying the putrid odor by sprinkling on them lime. 
The hake and haddock are poor fish, and not worth more than 
half the price of the cod. There is a tradition in some Catholic 
countries that the haddock was the fish out of whose mouth the 
apostle took the tribute money, and that the two dark spots near 
its gills preserve to this day the impression of his thumb and 
finger. 

Phe mackerel fishery next claims our attention. This dates 
as far back, at least, as the time of the Pilgrim Fathers. The 
colony of Plymouth held the mackerel fishing grounds of Cape 
Cod as publie property, and the profits of them were appropriated 
to public uses. The records how that they rented the fishing 
grounds to individuals, and that a part of the rent was appro- 
priated for the support of the first free schools established in 
America. 

The mode of catching mackerel is hy fly-lines, and the pre- 
paratory arrangements, previous to throwing the lines, are as 
follows :—“ The master of the vessel, after reaching some well- 
known resort of the fish, furls all his sails except the main-sail, 
brings his vessel’s bow to the wind, ranges his crew at proper 
intervals along one of her sides, and, without a mackerel in sight, 
attempts to raise a school, scool, or shoal, by throwing over bait. 
If he succeeds to his wishes, a scene ensues which can hardly be 
described, but which it were worth a trip to the fishing ground 
to witness, All hands begin to throw their lines as soon as the 
mackere] appear, and they often catch sixty a minute, or a fish 
as often as they can swing the line. The excitement is intense, 
both of the men and of the fish—of the latter to catch the bait, 
and of the former to catch the fish, who rush about the boat 
with a noise, performing a variety of beautiful evolutions in the 
water. Oftentimes the fishing ceases in a moment, and as if put 
an end to by magic; the fish, according to the fishermen’s con- 
ceit, panic-stricken by the dreadful havoc among them, suddenly 


* The tide rises, ordinarily, in the Bay of Fundy, about 22 feet. 
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disappear from sight. Eight, ten, and even twelve thousand 
have been caught out of a single scool, before the panic flight. 

The bait thrown over to attract the fish is usually com 
of smal! mackerel, or salted herrings, cut in small pieces. It was 
formerly the practice to keep one man on deck cutting bait ona 
block with an axe; but Yankee ingenuity has invented what is 
called a bait-mill, which now grinds out the bait with wonderful 
speed. The mill consists of a box, in which revolves, by means 
of a crank, a roller armed with knives, arranged in rows so that 
they pass between another row of knives, sloping obliquely 
downwards from the side of the box towards which the roller 
turns. The fish, dropped in between the knives from above, 
come out at the bottom cut into minute pieces of uniform size 
ready for the hook. The bait-mill is now in general use. 

When the catching ceases, the men immediately commence 
the work of dressing, washing, salting und packing, the fish be- 
ing allowed to soak in water only a short time before being 
packed, as they are easily tainted. 

Mackerel first make their appearance on the coasts in the 
spring, but they have no regular haunts. As the season ad- 
vances, fishermen generally pursue them to the north and east, 
taking them in the Bay of Fundy in July and August, in the 
Bay of Chaleurs in September, and in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence in October. 

The cod and mackerel fisheries carried on by our fishermen have 
for many years been on the decline, owing to causes not full 
explained, but probably from the fact of the existence of a consi- 
derable foreign competition, which is maintained by the greater 
cheapness of foreign labor; and another obstruction is the con- 
struction of late put upon the treaty of 1818 with Great Britain 
regulating the fishing privileges. Phis construction has proved 
ruinous to our fishing interests. In 1845, the value of our 
exports of codfish was $803,353; in 1851 it is reduced down to 
$367,729. The decline in the exports of pickled fish is also 
marked. In 1846 we exported 57,060 barrels; in 1851, only 
21,214. During the same time, the importations of fish have 
been on the increase. In 1840, only 18,018 barrels of pickled 
fish were imported; in 1848 the importation was 122,594 bar- 
” rels; and in 1851 it has increased to 145,368 barrels. 

Independently of all treaty obstructions, the mackerel fishery 
is always fluctuating and uncertain. Serious depressions and 
ruinous losses are not uncommon, Success, says Mr. Sabin 
does not, in this business, depend on skill, industry and capital 
alone. The appearance of the fish is so uncertain that it is 
quite impossible to say when and where they will appear; and 
besides, the quality of the fish in some years is so poor as to 
afford no profit. To all this it must be added, that the English 
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often are successful in catching fish, when our fishermen, 
laboring under great disadvantages, fail; and thus the English 
are enabled to glut our markets. The movements of the 
English of late, would seem to show that they intend, if possible, 
to destroy our fisheries altogether, so that, under our present 
laws, they can have a full monopoly of the fish market in our 
ery Our most enterprising citizens engaged in the fisheries 
1ave, in consequence of so many discouragements and losses, 
abandoned the , waren one after the other, while, as the increase 
of imports shows, the English have been steadily advancing 
towards a complete monopoly of it. 

At present, Gloucester, in Massachusetts, is the great macke- 
rel market of the country; and the merchants of many of our 
principal cities have agents there to purchase and ship for them. 

The mackerel fishery has greatly declined also. In 1848, 
800,000 barrels were caught; in 1852, 197,748 barrels. The 
importation of mackerel has been steadily on the increase since 
1821. In 1840, 11,823 barrels were imported ; in 1851], the im- 
portation had increased to 102,638 barrels. ‘ 

Herrings are found along the coasts, and in the bays and 
rivers, from Maine to Georgia. These fish were exceedingly 
abundant formerly, and the supply during the revolutionary 
era was considered inexhaustible; but since 1783, the herring 
has abandoned many of its old haunts. Washington, in descri- 
bing his Mount Vernon estate to Arthur Young, remarks, that 
its margin was “washed by more than ten miles of tide-water,” 
and that “the whole shore was one entire fishery.” Herring 
were formerly very abundant in the Potomac, and are so still, 
at times. In 1844 vast numbers of herring were taken on both 
sides of the Potomac, from Alexandria down. In 1851, in the 
Potomac, 14,000, 25,000, and even 95,000 herrings, says Mr. Sa- 
bine, were taken at a haul. 

The coasts of Maine are the great herring fishing grounds. They 
are taken with dip-nets. The quantity exported from Kast 
Maine often exceed 80,000 boxes perannum, besides some thou- 
sands of barrels of pickled. 

The Magdalen Islands also are surrounded by herring, where 
our fishermen take, annually, about 40,000 barrels. The hali- 
but fishery, carried on at George’s Bank, is a new and often 
profitable enterprise. The halibut weighs from 50 to 200 

ounds. In 1852 there were 75 vessels engaged in the business 
yom Gloucester alone, and the value of the halibut caught in 
1851, was upwards of $60,000. The business is cocaine 
dangerous, and hardly a season passes without appalling disas- 


ters. 
The fishing business of the United States is carried on almost 
entirely by Maine, New-Hampshire, Massachusetts and Con. 
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necticut, exclusive of the whale fishery. These states employed, 
in 1850, 11,860 men, and a capital of $2,941,315. The amount 
of codfish taken was 407,814 qaiutals; and of mackerel, 252,769 
barrels; the whole valued at $8,067,655. 

The late interference of the British government with our fish- 
eries, has been attended with immense loss to our citizens enga- 
ged in them. Mr. Sabine estimates that in 1852 the citizens of 
Gloucester, Mass., alone, suffered a loss during the season of at 
least $115,000, aside from the wreck of vessels and the ordinary 
casualties of marine enterprise. “The whole of this large loss,” 
says he, “I attribute to the course pursued by the colonial au- 
thorities and the officers of her majesty’s ships of war. * * * 
The loss to all New-England from the same sources of annoy- 
ance and interruption to our flag, was a quarter of a million of 
dollars ($250,000) at the lowest computation. Surely our fish- 
ermen cannot long bear this state of things without becoming 
beggars.” 

Our present laws regarding the American fisheries are very 
defective, and, as all statistics will show, they operate very inju- 
riously and ruinously to our citizens; while, on the other band, 
they favor greatly the English and French, so much so that the 
former have monopolized the export trade almost entirely. The 
President, in his annual message for 1852, observes: ‘“ By the 
revenue law of 1846, the duties on colonial fish entering our 

orts were very greatly reduced, and by the warehousing act it 
is allowed to be entered in bond, without payment of duty. In 
this way colonial fish has acquired the monopoly of the export 
trade in our market, and is entering to some extent into the 
home consumption.” But notwithstanding this favorable state 
of things for England, in consequence of the liberality of our 
laws, how does she reciprocate? Not by favors and the display 
of a, liberal spirit, but by an open threat of violence, and the 
maintenance in our seas of an armed fleet to ruin our fishing en- 
tirely, by driving the fishermen away! Not content with al- 
most a monopoly of the business, through our too favorable laws, 
England is now determined, with her characteristic grasping dis- 
position, to repay our liberality with ruin to our fishermen, 

It is quite time that the treaty of 1818 will bear the construc- 
tion which England puts upon it—-a construction, however, 
which in fairness ought not to be insisted on, since it was not 
contemplated by our government when the treaty was made; 
nor has it been insisted on by England for 25 years, until very 
recently. England now sees that, by maintaining that construc- 
tion, she can ruin our fishing interests, and complete her mono- 

oly of the business. The whole course of England’s procedure 
is unfriendly, illiberal, and mean. Nay, more; it is base ingra- 
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titude, since she makes such a return for the liberal favors which 
our laws extend to her. 

The interest and the honor of our country require that some- 
thing decided, positive, and speedy, be done in relation to this 
matter. Nor is it difficult to say what should be done. We 
have only to cease all negotiations on the subject—all further 
talking and expostulation—and to immediately repeal all those 
laws which have enabled England to drive our own fishermen 
out of our own markets, and establish in our own ports a mono- 

oly of the fish trade. Such a course would immediately brin 
Yoke Bull to his senses, and teach him the meaning of the wor 
gratitude. 

We regard the treaty of 1818 as null and void, under the new 
construction put upon it; for that construction not having been 
announced or contemplated when the treaty was ratified, and 
only brought forth and urged a quarter of a century after the 
ratification, it is a new element which our government has not 
agreed to receive, nor has she ever acted upon it. If England 
always understood the treaty as she now understands it, why 
has she suffered us to violate it openly for a quarter of a cen- 
tury? England has too often played this game of putting new 
and ingenious constructions on her treaties, and then boasting 
of her Stites overreached in diplomacy. The Bulwer and Clay- 
on treaty is a “case in point,” asthe lawyers say. All we have 
to do, in the present case, is to repeal the present fishing privi- 
leges, which England now enjoys in our ports, and then she will 

‘ begin to see the necessity of pursuing a more liberal, consistent, 
on honorable course towards us. 

The facts and statistics contained in this paper, are chiefly de- 
rived from the very able report of Mr. Lorenzo Sabine, of Mas- 
sacbusetts, “‘On the Principal Fisheries of the American Seas,” 
published by order of Congress in 1858. We have made free 
use of it, and have also consulted McCulloch, McGregor, and De 
Bow’s Industrial Resources, vols. 1 and 2, to all of which works 
we would refer our readers. 





Art. IV.—BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


THE discovery and colonization of the New World is beyond 
all doubt the most important era in the history of the human 
race, with the sole exception of the introduction of Christianity 
among mankind, This is the real point which separates ancient 
from modern times; the point at which the maxims of govern- 
ment underwent a decided change ; the point at which the pri- 


* Bancroft’s History of the United States. 5 vols. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1852. 
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mitive world passed away, and at which an order of things be- 
gan to exist from which our present state of society has been 

educed in accordance with the regular and silent laws of human 
progress. We do not mean to say, however, that the discovery . 
of America was the cause of all this. The mighty movement 
had long before commenced in Europe. Out of the decay and 
corruption of feudalism had sprung forth a young and vigorous 
life. The expedition of Columbus was but one of the effects of 
this new energy. It is difficult to determine at what exact pe- 
riod darkness brightened into twilight, and, therefore, as the 
commencement of an era, we assume the moment when twi- 
light brightened into day. 

Until recently, we on this side of the Atiantic have had no- 
thing to offer in competition with that splendid band of British 
historians, whose works have become classics in the langnage. 
A few dry and barren annals, and a few turgid party pamphlets, 
comprised our whole stock of historical literature. _Weem’s 
Life of Washington was the only biography of the father of his 
country that was widely circulated. The best history of our 
own revolution was written by a foreigner, and in a foreign lan- 
guage. Our literary attempts were regarded with supreme 
contempt by the intellectual aristocracy of London and Edin- 
burgh. “ Who reads an American book?” was asked with a 
scornful sneer. And, in truth, much of this contempt was de- 
served. We were as yet but anation of pioneers. It could not 
be expected that men who had gone out with the axe and the rifle 
and had built for themselves homes in the wilderness, would 
have much desire or much opportunity to cultivate their minds. 
Even when this generation had passed away, the intellects of , 
that which succeeded it did not attain to that degree of culture 
necessary to produce literary works of the highest order. While 
our republic was yet young in years, and while its population 
was yetsparse, po itical life absorbedall the talent of the country. 
When the offices of the federal and state governments were 
filled, few men of distinguished abilities were left unemployed. 
No starving poets wandered homeless through our streets. No 
miserable essayists, depending on the whims of publishers for 
their daily bread, seribbled or our newspapers. ‘There was in 
this country no band of educated men to whom knowledge was 
a bitter curse—from whom political preferment was nig, with- 
held—to whose lips, thirsty with ambition, the cup of Tantalus 
was ever creme by the consciousness of merit. Here the 
road to wealth and fame was opened to all alike, and the effect 
of such an unlimited competition was to prevent the formation 
of a class of men exclusively devoted to literary pursuits. 
There is something fascinating in political life, and men of su- 
perior talent are ever inclined to abandon the monotony of lite- 
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rature for its whirl of continued excitement. Does a young man 
become conscious of superior abilities? He regards high office 
and political distinction as the E] Dorado of all his hopes, and 
makes the legal profession but a stepping-stone to what he con- 
siders a loftier pal sae Amid the strife of this arena, he has little 
leisure and little inclination to apply himself to literature. The 
fierce excitement of the electioneering campaign, puts a candidate 
in a frame of mind which is very far from being the proper one 
carefully to examine historic evidence, and nicely to balance 
historic authorities. Clio is not to be worshipped amid the 
shouts ofa mob drunk with party spirit, nor in hall of repre- 
sentatives where is for ever going on the fierce struggle of in- 
terest against interest, and of section against section; where, 
among hot words, and blows, and deadly weapons, are framed 
laws for the government of a continent. It is in the quiet study, 
with nothing to disturb, with books, and maps, and manuscripts 
yellow with age, that history must be written. 

Our republic had not yet emerged from its heroic age. Our , 
citizens had been thus far almost exclusively men of action. 
Public sentiment incited them to act rather than to write history. 
High order of intellect was yet at a premium. No haughty 
nobility looked with a stare of contempt upon the efforts of the 
humble. No purse-proud aristocracy repressed with iron hand 
the hopeful struggles of poverty. An energetic youth, who had 
picked up his knowledge in odd corners, might make a lucky 
speech on the lucky sideof a question, That speech might send 
him to Congress. Once before the popular sight, a little man- 
agement might keep him there, and honors and offices and emo- 
luments were within his grasp. Who would sit down in his 
quiet study, and endeavor with toil and pain to extract truth 
out of a mass of contradictory and lying authorities, when the 
same energies directed in another channel might make him the 
ruler of a continent, the arbiter of the world? That restless ac- 
tivity which has heretofore characterized the American people 
has had a very decided tendency to deter and unfit them for 
purely literary pursuits. The talent and energy of the Kast 
was engaged in opening up new channels of commerce with the 
nations of the old world, Senaeds the suns of the tropics and 
among the icebergs of the pole. The talent and energy of the 
West was engaged in subduing the forest and its wild inhabi- 
tants. The enterprise of the East had carried the American 
flag through the sands of Africa, and raised it in triumph on the 
walls of Derne. The enterprise of the West had carried the 
same flag far beyond the Rocky Mountains to the unknown 
shores of the Pacific. Our country was yet too young in years 
to have a history of its own, and our colonial annals were then 
no grateful theme. We had obtained our own freedom too re- 
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cently to philosophise upon the record of our servitude. It is 
not in the buoyancy of youth that men or nations look back on 
the past. It was not when the Roman legions went forth to 
conquer Etruria, or Samniam, or Carthage, that Livy recorded 
their achievements, And it was not until the fiery instability 
of boyhood had settled into the calm resolution of maturity 
—until we had proved our manhood in two deadly struggles 
against the strongest nation on earth—until we had defied France 
in the zenith of her glory—in fine, until we had a history of 
which we had reason to be proud, that our history began to be 
written. 

But the heroic age has passed away. Our frontiers have re- 
ceded from the Alleghany to the Mississippi, from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific. A marked change has taken place in the habits 
of the people on the Atlantic slope. The wild and reckless forms 
of pioneer life have given way to the customs of a cultivated 
community. Lynch law and regulators, and committees of vigi- 
lance, still powerful on the frontiers, have departed forever from 
the law abiding citizens on the East coast. The political mar- 
ket has been glutted, and many a powerful mind has turned 
away in disgust from the noise of factions, to drink in silence of 
the pure waters of literature and science. Thus has commenced 
the first era of American historical literature. , 

We think that the works of at least three of our historical 
writers will be enrolled among the classics of the language. 
Irving, Prescott, and Bancroft, stand on the same pedestal of 
fame with Hume, Gibbon, and Macaulay. 

It had been the belief of nearly all the learned men of anti- 

uity, that far to the westward, across the wide expanse of the 

tlantic, lay in primeval beauty a new world. During the 
time of the early Greek poets, when Eastern civilization had 
just dispelled the barbarism of Greece, the West was regarded 
as a land of mystery, a land of Cimmerian darkness, where the 
oe of the dead found their gloomy abode, and where dwelt 
those fearful monsters, half god and half demon, that fill the 
records of Greek mythology. There Plato erected his imagined 
commonwealth, and peopled his Atlantis with beings too pure 
and happy for the contaminated soil of Europe. Thence, as 
ancient legends declare, crowds of Atlantic warriors poured in 
at the pillars of Hercules, and Europe and Africa, as far as the 
Tyrrhenian Sea and the banks of the Nile, yielded to their vic- 
torious arms. There were the Isles gf the Blessed, visited by 
eternal spring, and clothed with perpetual verdure, where the 
spirits of the good and the brave rested in a happy Elysium. 
Such knowledge had the Old World of the New. 

It was not for the polished Greek or the warlike Roman to 
originate the spirit of modern commercial enterprise. Far to 
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the north of the Mediterranean, in regions bordering on eternal 
snows, where the Northern Aurora turns the long winter night 
into day, dwelt a barbarous race, described by Tacitus as being 
even then celebrated for skill on the ocean. It was this race 
that furnished the mariners who explored the great western 
seas which the sailors of Tyre and Carthage had feared to 
penetrate. After exploring the inland gulfs of the Baltic, the 
sea kings of the North steered boldly out into the wide Atlan- 
tic. The shores of Britain and France were first visited and 
ravaged by their victorious fleets, Gathering strength and 
boldness by success, they entered still farther. ‘ The dragons 
of the wave” sailed among the icebergs of the polar ocean, and 
anchored in the transparent waters that encircle the isles of the 
Mediterranean. The Ultima Thule of the Roman world was 
discovered and colonized; and about the middle of the ninth 
century these ore mariners cast anchor on the rock-bound 
coast of Iceland, and beheld with superstitious awe the eternal 
fires of the abyss rise up amid the eternal snows of the pole. 
The Northmen were as yet pagans, and the stormy seas to the 
northwest of Europe were the vast area in which were enacted 
the scenes of their mythology, wild and terrible in its daring 
sublimity. There was the hair of Oden, whose voice was 
heard by the Sea King amid the crushing of icebergs and the 
fierce howling of the northern blast, There was the Maelstrom 
with its enchanted circle, within which human strength and 
human skill were powerless, There the huge sea serpent 
which encompassed the earth in its folds, lifted up its head ami 
eternal solitudes. Nothing could withstand the hon energy of 
these lords of the wave. Wherever they came, they came as 
conquerors. ‘Their race was the nobility of Europe. A North- 
man king ruled over England, A Northman duke forced the 
heir of Charlemagne to fly ignominiously from his capital. Ina 
far southern land, where the climate was almost tropical, a North- 
man chief rolled back the tide of Mohammedan conquest, and 
founded a kingdom among the orange groves of Sicily. North- 
man warriors stood around the throne of Byzantium, and upheld 
the tottering empire against internal convulsions and external 

ressure. In the land of Islam, a Northman pilgrim seated 
iimself on the throne of Syrian kings, and swayed his sceptre 
beneath the voluptuous groves of the Orontes. In the far Kast, 
Northman adventurers penetrated among the Tartar hordes on 
the banks of the Volga, and laid the foundation of an empire, 
which was one day to stretth its colossal bulk from the Euxine 
to the Pacific, 

During the ninth century, the Northmen mariners first beheld 
the shores of Greenland. In the following century a hardy 
colony occupied its coasts, and a flourishing little community 
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sprang up along the bays and inlets, overhung by cliffs of granite 
and ice, which extend from Cape Farewell to the unknown North, 
From some unexplained cause the climate grew colder, The 
drifting ice filled up the inlets and blockaded the coast, so that 
succor and escape were alike impossible. After the y. ms of 
ages, the harbors again opened, but the colony of East Green- 
land had disappeared, and left not one behind to tell of its fate. 
West Greenland has been more fortunate. There a slender settle- 
ment, in spite of cold, and famine, and savages, has lingered on 
to the present day. We have no evidence that the enterprise 
of the Northmen ever carried them beyond the limits of 
Greenland. The Antiquarian Society of Copenhagen has la- 
bored long and earnestly to prove that New-England owes 
its discovery to the Sea Kings of the North. But after a 
most extensive examination of ancient records, all that the 
have been able to offer amounts to this; That after the coloni- 
zation of Greenland, some adventurous mariners, wandering far 
to the southwest, came upon a fruitful country whose coasts 
were covered with vines; that this country was visited for many 
years by the crews of many ships, and finally abandoned, so 
that the name and memory thereof were lost among sea-faring 
men. We agree with Mr, Bancroft in thinking this story very 
improbable. No helpless boat's crew, abandoned to the mercy 
of wind and tide, could ever have drifted from the northern 
seas on the coast of the United States, The gulf stream would 
inevitably have thrown them upon the coast of Ireland or the 
northern isles. The description of Finland, which is extant, 
will apply in climate to no country north of the United States ; 
and it applies about as well to New-Ex land as to the Azores 
or the West Indies. There is not to be found along the whole 
coast of America the least trace of discovery or occupation by 
a civilized or even by a half-civilized race, which could possibly 
have been left by the Northmen. Had they penetrated so far 
south as New-England, they would not have dwelt so content- 
edly among eternal snows while a fairer land invited them to 
its shores, Nor does it seem likely that that bold race of mari- 
ners, who so fearlessly encountered the icebergs of the North 
and the hurricanes of the South, should tamely withdraw from 
a land whose skies were so much brighter than those of their 
own Scandinavia, 

The honor of the discovery of the Western World belongs to 
a native of a miller climate than that of the ragged Northman, 
It was the result of the spirit of urban liberty, the first dawn 
of modern civilization. Pisa, Genoa, and Venice, successively 
occupied the same rank on the waters of the Mediterranean, that 
Scandinavia occupied on the waters of the Northern Atlantic. 
Though destitute of that ferocious energy which carried the 
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Northman far into the domains of eternal winter, the Italian ex- 
celled him in commercial enterprise. Italian fleets swept the in- 
land seas, from the Pillars of Hercules to the mountain barrier of 
Caucasus. The Italian merchant, clad in the loose flowing robes 
of the East, with Saracen turban on his head, and Saracen scime- 
tar at his girdle, mounted on the swift dromedary, carried his 
load of florins over the deserts of Arabia, trafficked at the courts 
of the Khalifs of Bagdad, purchased diamonds at the fairs of Gol- 
conda, and silks in the bazaars of Delhi. From such an adven- 
turous stock sprang Christopher Columbus, But soon after the 
birth of Columbus, the sceptre of the seas had passed away 
from the Italian republics. They had performed their alloted 
task as the pioneers of Southern Europe, and their mantle had 
fallen upon an obscure nation living on the Western verge of 
the known world. The mariners of Portugal soon outstripped 
those of Genoa and Venice in daring enterprise. bg sailed 
along the coast of Africa far into the regions of the burning 
zone. They stretched into the Atlantic, and in the Azores dis- 
covered the very portals of the Western World. But neither 
for Italy nor for Portugal was reserved the honor of its glorious 
discovery. This honor was to be the destiny of Spain. Into her 
lap was to be poured the countless treasures of the New World; 
and centuries afterward, impoverished and degraded by those 
very treasures, she bitterly rued the day that ever an exploring 
ship of hers had crossed the Atlantic. 

The discovery of America was mainly the result of the efforts 
of a single man, and that man was Christopher Columbus. His 
mind was moulded in the mould of greatness. His achieve- 
ments were not the result of fortunate accident. Fortune did 
nothing for him. He did all without her smiles, even in spite 
of her frowns. The annals of the world nowhere tell of an 
energy and perseverance, stronger and yet more calm in its work- 
ing. He who wishes to obtain a true insight into his character, 
must study him, not when, in the ardor of youthful hope, his 
mind grasped at the idea of discovering a world; not in that 
bright autumn morning, when all his hopes were realized, and 
when he saw the palm groves and the coral reefs of Guanahani 
reflected from the bosom of the West Indian seas; not in that hour 
of proud triumph when, in the court of Barcelona, in the midst of 
the hidalgos of Spain, he stood a noble among his peers. In the 
times of neglect, and of hope deferred, that maketh the heart 
sick, when he was obliged to stand day after day in the anticham- 
bers of the court of Castile,—when Jobn of Portugal basely at- 
tempted to swindle him out of his hard earned honors,—when he 
suffered base insult and imprisonment in the land which his own 
intellect and his own arm had given to Spain,—when, poor, aged, 
and broken with infirmities, he retired to die in obscurity ;—in 
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these circumstances must we seck for the true manifestation of 
his character. His deep religious enthusiasm gave, him an im- 
— such as few heroes have possessed. In this we find the 

ey to all his life. It entered into all his designs, and gave him 
new energy for their execution. He went forth, in his own eyes, 
as an apostle of Christianity to discover unknown lands, not for 
the queen of Castile, nor for the king of Arragon, but for Him 
to whom the heathen are for an inheritance, and the uttermost 
isles of the sea for a possession. 

America was discovered. No sooner had Columbus landed 
at Lisbon than the news spread like wildfire over Kurope. 
Through city, and hamlet, and baronial castle, a wonderful tale 
was told. It was reported that a band of daring adventurers 
had steered across that vast ocean heretofore the limit of the 
world, and that there lay beyond its mysterious waters, beneath 
the rays of a more ardent sun, and fanned by softer breezes, 
islands of beauty embosomed in transparent seas, and encircled 
by coral reefs, whose rocks were gold, and whose pebbles were 
diamonds, and whose soft and effeminate inhabitants worshipped 
the intellectual European as the child of heaven. It was every- 
where said that anew era had begun in the world. Gray-headed 
sages, to whom the feudal barbarism of that age offered few 
events of interest, and who lived alone upon the memories of 
the past, thanked God that he had spared their lives to see the 
beginning of a brighter period in the history of mankind. 

A brilliant destiny was opened toSpain. She had just driven 
out the Moors, and her adventurous hidalgos turned their eyes 
to the New World as their theatre of action. Splendid indeed 
was their career. History here becomes romance wilder than 
the day dreams of fancy. The light barks of the Castilian ad- 
venturers cruised beneath a sky of perpetual summer, among 
islands clothed with perpetual verdure. But not even the vo- 
luptuous climate of the West Indian Archipelago had the power 
to detain them in that earthly paradise. The fierce craving for 
gold and fame led them farther. Far to the west of the inland 
seas, embosomed among the Mexican Cordilleras, lay an imperial 
city whose equal was then scarcely to be found in Barone. But 
afew years had elapsed when a Spanish conqueror, from the 
ashes of that proud metropolis, gave laws to the fierce tribes of 
Aztecs who dwelt along the broad sierras, from the tangled 
forests of Honduras to the open plains of Sonora. Another 
Castilian warrior founded a viceroyalty among the volcanoes of 
Guatemala, on the mysterious ruins of a still mightier empire. 
Still another reckless adventurer, attracted by legends of gold, 
led his little band far to the southward, and among the Andes 
of Peru, erected for himself a viceroyalty greater in extent than 
the European dominions of his master. Another penetrated 
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along the Pacific, far beyond the southern tropic, and never 
halted in his career of conquest till he had reached the inhospi- 
table wilds of Aracauna, But the excursions of the Spaniards 
were not confined to the Southern Continent, Vasquez de 
Ayllon entered the harbors of Carolina, The more adventurous 
Gomez sailed along the barren coasts of New-England, and shud- 
dering with the cold northern blasts, in disgust turned his prow 
toward a more genial clime, These bleak and sterile hein 
were reserved for a nobler destiny than to become the seat of a 
Spanish viceroyalty, Wandering mariners sailed among the 
coral reefs of the Bahamas and among the bays of Florida, 
green with the verdure of the live oak, in search of that hidden 
fountain, whose waters would restore the freshness of youth. 
The Spaniards became frantic in their lust of gold, and wild 
with unlooked for success, All] of supernatural romance that 
they had learned from Moorish chronicles was surpassed in the 
New World. Illiterate, base-born soldiers seated themselves on 
the thrones of Indian kings, and swayed a viceregal sceptre over 
millions of Indian subjects, Castilian peasants strayed in the 
lofty halls of palaces as gorgeous as that of Aladdin, and among 
the flowery ses of auton as beautiful as those of Paribanon, 
A band of men, thirsting for gold and conquest, landed on the 
Florida coast. For three long years they wandered blindly, 
and at random, among the pine woods of Georgia, and through 
the thick cane brakes of Alabama, and over the open prairies of 
Mississippi, and through the hideous swamps of Arkansas and 
Louisiana, even to the confines of the great plains of the West. 
At length their brave and — leader sank under hard- 
ships and disappointments, They buried him beneath the 
waters of the Mississippi, and fled in disgust from a land, which, 
though the richest in the world, had been to them the land of 
death, and the tomb of all their hopes. 

But North America was reserved by the hand of Providence 
for the possession of a race with nobler motives than the con- 

uest of Indian empires, and the plunder of Indian treasures, 

t was destined to receive the best part of the European popu- 
lation; men with bold hearts and strong arms, whose resolute 
spirits swelled high against oppression, and who scorned to live 
anywhere except among their equals, 

The wild and romantic adventures of the Spanish navigators 
set all Europe in a flame. England and France vied with each 
other for the possession of the northern portion of the continent. 
Soon after the discovery of the mainland, the fishermen of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany pursued their business on the banks of 
Newfoundland. English seamen explored the coast from the 
capes of Florida to the icy recesses of Hudson's Bay. But dur- 
ing the whole of the sixteenth century, while the Spaniards were 
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pursuing their brilliant career in the south, no permanent set- 
tlemeat was made north of Florida, England, indeed, attempt 
ed colonies in the fogs of Newfoundland, among the rocky islets 
of Maine, and on the barren shores of North Carolina ; but every 
attempt was a disastrous failure. In a more genial climate, — 
the mulberry groves of Florida and the magnolias of Sout 
Carolina, the Huguenots in vain attempted to estublish colonies 
which might serve as an asylum for the gathering storm of per- 
secution. ‘I'he sixteenth century had expired, and no nation, 
except Spain and Portagal, had secured alodgment in the new 
world, ‘I'he whole coast, from Florida to Buenos Ayres, and 
from the Gulf of California to Patagonia, was partitioned off into 
viceroyalties. Spain refused to acknowledge the right of any 
other nation to any portion of the Western world, She claimed 
every fvot of land from the frigid zone of the north to tho frigid 
zone of the south, and the adventurous spirit of her cavaliers 
romised to make good her claims. he race dwelling from the 
”yrenees to the ocean had gained the dominion of the world, The 
monarch of Spain was the first who could make the proud boast 
that the sun never went down in his realins, In Europe, a Spanish 
emperor ruled over the great Germanic confederacy, extending 
from the banks of the Meuse to those vast plains through which the 
Danube and the Vistula pour their waters into opposite seas, Italy 
was their vassal, and with the Turk and the Hees, in many @ 
fierce battle, they disputed for the mastery of the Mediterranean, 
Their influence encircled Africa, and extended far into the East 
Indian seas, rom their great oriental capitals, Goa and Manilla, 
their fame and their power went out far and wide into the 
islands, fragrant with spices, which lie in the Indian waters, and 
into the vast empires which surround their shores, The conquests 
of the Portuguese in these enchanting regions were marked by 
deeds of heroic valor and of merciless cruelty. Through the 
streets of Goa, the processions of the Catholic Church passed 
along in splendor equal to the festivals of Juggernaut and of 
Confucius. There tov, in the same streets, the Holy Inquisition 
reared its gloomy front, destined to gnaw and corrode the very 
vitals of the Romaic race. Hindostan, China and Japan were 
more or less under the influence of Portugal. The rest of Eu- 
rope looked on in astonishment and fear. France and England 
were the only bulwarks to the encroachments of the south, The 
sovereign of Spain married the Queen of England. A Spanish 
army marched to Paris and held his own capital against the 
king of France. The whole Spanish Peninsula was united un- 
der one head. The decrees which went forth from the palace 
of the Spanish monarch were listened to with respect by all © 
the princes of Europe, and obeyed implicitly in the courts of 
Asiatic sultans, nda American caziques ; and when the In- 
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vincible Armada set sail from the port of Lisbon, the heart of 
the haughty Philip of Spain swelled within him, as he beheld 
himself, in his own imagination, wielding the sceptre of the civil- 
ized and of the savage world. Yet it was but a few years, and 
the world saw the utter wreck of the Spanish monarchy. Though 
we may rejoice in the just punishment of selfish ambition and 
of remorseless cruelty, yet it isever with feelings of sadness that 
we trace the destruction of so colossal an empire, and the degra- 
dation of so noble a people. 

The Newfoundland fisheries had opened the way to French en- 
terprise in the Western world. The adventurous fishermen of the 
north of France discovered the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and looked 
with wonder on that vast river, across whose current the eye 
can scarcely discern the opposite bank. It was the natural con- 
clusion that this mighty stream, by whose side the Mississippi 
is but a rivulet, must come from a source far in the interior, and 
that through it a communication might be opened with the Pa- 
cific. French adventurers soon swarmed among the isles of that 
dreary archipelago ; the great river of Canada was ascended, and 
just two years after the building of Jamestown, Champlain built 
the first cottages on the bank beneath the rock of Quebec. He 
passed up the St. Lawrence. The climate became more mild, 
and the soil more inviting. The first of all Europeans, his light 
bark entered the lake which bears his name, and gazed with 
rapture on its beautiful shores, wooded down to the water’s 
edge. With a horde of wild Algonquins, he ascended the 
Ottawa, and passed the winter in that wild and desolate region 
of lakes and frozen marshes, where, even to this day, no one 
but the half savage voyageur ever penetrates. Champlain was 
the hero of the colonization of Canada, and his bones still lie in 
the country of his adoption. 

Two great nations of aborigines occupied the country from 
the banks of the Ohio to the mouth of the St. Lawrence. The 
country of the Iroquois strictly embraced northern and western 
New-York, but their war parties wandered to the mountains of 
Carolina, to the cane-brakes of Kentucky, to the prairies of Illi- 
nois, and to the streams flowing northward into Hudson's 
Bay. They were indisputably the noblest and most warlike 
race of savages in North America. The Delawares, on the 
shores of the Atlantic, crouched before their superior energy, 
and acknowledged themselves to be women in their sight. Th: 
flamed by success, proud of their fame, their arms spread far 
and wide. The Tuscaroras, on the banks of the Catawba, trem- 
bled at their renown. The Eries, who dwelt south of that lake, 
were entirely exterminated. Many a scalp, brought from the 
banks of the Yadkin and the Wabash, decorated the lodge of 
the Mohawk brave, Many a poor Shawnee, from the banks of 
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the Cumberland, was roasted on the banks of the Oswego. 
Around the land of the Iroquois, for hundreds of miles, was a 
wilderness, into which no strange tribe dared intrude. It was 
like the perpetual stillness which reigns around the lair of the 
lion in the Hindoo jungle. North of the five nations dwelt the 
great family of Algonquin tribes, whose bark hovels were built 
along the bays of Maine and the shores of Lake Superior. Scat- 
tered over a vast extent of country, they presented an easy prey 
to the concentrated power of the Iroquois; and they welcomed 
the French with joy, with the hope that from them they would 
obtain protection against their ferocious foe. Such was thestate 
of Indian politics when Canada began to be colonized. 

From the tirst the Iroquois were the deadly enemies of the 
French. ‘They had a market for their furs by way of the Hud- 
son, and they prided themselves on being enemies to the whole 
human race, except those with whom they might exchange 
their furs. for rifles and powder. Canada increased but slowly 
in strength and as any sa. it lay between the same 
— of latitude as the vineyards and the olive-groves of 

anguedoe, yet its climate moreresembled Lapland than France. 
The delicate Frenchman, accustomed to sunny skies, and breezes 
from the African deserts, shuddered at the cold blasts that came 
sweeping over wa! plains and frozen lakes, direct from the 
pole. It is seldom that men emigrate to aclimate colder than 
the land of their nativity. Few emigrated to Canada for the pur- 
pose of cultivating the soil. It was essentially a trading colony ; 
and this characteristic, while it prevented its growth in strength 
and permanence, promoted the cause of discovery and of daring 
enterprise. But it was not trappers or hunters who were to be 
the pioneers of the great West. It was not the thirst of sordid 
gain that influenced the first white man who looked down into 
the clear waters of Lake Superior, or who gazed with awe upon 
the mighty Missouri, rolling down its turbid flood from the un- 
known wilds above. The spirit of religious enthusiasm explor- 
ed the basin of the great lakes and the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi. 

f ‘o the Society of Jesus was given the task of civilizing and 
christianizing the red men of the Northwest. Their missiona- 
ries had already penetrated to the Steppes of Central Asia, to the 
isles of Japan, and to those vast plains through which the Para- 
guay and the Amazon flow to the Atlantic. By these mission- 
aries, privations, hardships and tortures were counted as nothing 
in comparison with the advancement of their order. In all his- 
tory, ancient or modern, there is no society that can be com- 
pared with this in the devotedness of its members, except the 
Assassins of Mount Lebanon. A little band of Jesuit priests landed 
at Quebec, At this time, there only existed above Quebec the 
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small trading posts of Three Rivers, Montreal, and Sorel, and 
these were in constant dread, by night and by day, of the flerce 
[roquois, ‘lhe natural highway to the upper lakes was cut off 
by these savages, whose canoes lay in ambush among the thou- 
sand isles for the stray trappers who might visit the waters of 
Ontario, ‘The Jesuit missionaries ascended the Ottawa, and 
crossiug the chain of small lakes, they preached the Word of 
God in the hovels of the Algonquins on the bays of Huron, 
They sailed among the islands of the Manitouline Archipelago; 
and at Sault de St. Marie, at the outlet of Superior, they pro- 
clairaed the gospel to the Chippewas, who wanuered in that de- 
solate region, horrible with granite rocks and swamps, which 
livs to the northward, ‘They entered that vast inland sea, which 
the natives worship as a divinity, and to which, like the Atlan- 
tic or the Pacific, they had never given a name ; and they pene- 
trated to its farthest extremity, where the St. Louis, white with 
the foam of its cataracts, enters the lake amid groves of pine. 
There rumors reached them of the Dahcota, who dwelt far to 
the westward, by the banks of a great river, whose warriors 
hunted the buffalo on fleet horses, and whose squaws gathered 
the wild rive from their bark canoes, 'T'wo missionaries resolved 
to seek this mighty river, and to carry the cross to the tribes 
on its banks. Joliet and Marquette, with a little band of French 
and Alyonquins, paddled their canoes southward on the waters 
of Lake Michigan and of Green Bay, ascended the Fox River 
carried their light barks across the narrow portage, and launched 
them on the waters of the Wisconsin. They soon entered the 
Father of Waters, and: glided smoothly down, past wooded 
islands and between wide-spreading prairies fragrant with the 
wild flowers of June. They heard the distant lowing of buffalo, 
but no vestige of a human being was seen. The fear of the Iro- 
quois had spread even to those remote prairies, and the timid 
Iilinois trembled at the sight of every stranger. At length 
they found a village on the banks of the Des Moines. The Je- 
suits pursued their way down the river. They passed by the 
mighty Missouri, rolling its muddy waters into the clear Missis- 
sippi. ‘They paddled by the mouth of the Ohio, Vegetation 
began to assume a more luxuriant form. The river islands were 
covered with the cotton-wood, the cypress, and the sycamore. 
The banks were covered by thick cane-brakes. The alligator 
soon made his appearance to the sight of the wondering French- 
men, ‘The burning sun of July scorched them with its almost 
tropical heat. At length they reached a point near the mouth 
of the Arkansas, and retraced their voyage. A wonderful tale 
soon reached the Court of Marli of a vast river far in the west- 
ern wilds, beside which the rivers of the old world were merely 
brooks, flowing thousands of miles through boundless prairies 
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and magnificent forests, and lands scarcely peopled by the red 
man, lying a fair gift for the first comer, The lilies of France 
were soon planted up and down the Mississippi; her flag 
floated on every part of its waters, Peace was made with the 
Troquois, French brigantines floated on the upper lakes, At 
Detroit and Kaskaskia, and Arkansas and Mobile, garrisons or 
missions were established, New-Orleans was founded among 
swamps of the Lower Mississippi, and the whole valley of the 
West was in the hands of the French, In the north, they ex- 
tended their sway over the countries around the entrance of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence; and their hardy trappers erected forts 
on the shores of Hudson's Bay, and penetrated to the head 
waters of the Missouri and the Saskatchawan, All that vast 
basin of rivers and lakes, reaching from the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico to the land of the dwarfish Esquimaux, was traversed by 
French missionaries, and voyageurs, and trappers, while the pine 
and the chestnut yet grew in the streets of Philadelphia, It 
seemed as though the Anglo-Saxon race was to be confined to 
the Atlantic slope, while the fairest part of North America was 
to become the portion of the Grand Monarque, 

From the brilliant career of the French in the West, we turn 
to the sober and steady progress of the rival race on the shores 
of the Atlantic. Three great elements enter into the character 
of the American people, derived from the colonization of three 
distinct classes of society. These are, the Puritan, the Quaker, 
and the Cavalier. The elements which were one day to work 
out that wonderful and unexampled emigration were yet hidden 
in darkness. The Puritan was not yet ready to emigrate, Men, 
though stricken by poverty and galled by oppression, were not 
yet prepared to leave their homes to seek a new residence in 
unknown lands. When they visited the New World, it was to 
fish into its waters, to seek gold in its hills, or to trade with its 
nations. They went to seek fortunes, and not homes. Their 
thoughts ever turned back towards the rising sun, far over the 
ocean, to the firesides of their beloved land. They would not 
have exchanged its cloudy and inclement skies for the brightest 
sunshine of the Western World. They seem to have had no 
other intention than to return with the means of comfort and 
happiness for themselves and their families. And yet they were 
harassed at home by seals on their lips and fetters on their con- 
sciences. But men in those times did not often leave the homes 
of their boyhood for the mere purpose of bettering their con- 
dition in a pecuniary point of view. It must be something 
more than poverty or desire of riches that would drive the Eng- 
lishman from his native shores forever. The world had not then 
witnessed the exodus of almost a whole race from their native 
soil, looking back with no tear of regret upon the land which 
VOL, XV. 5 
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bore them, going to swell the population of a foreign country, 
Throughout almost the whole of the sixteenth century, the Eng- 
lish Puritans remained cooped up in theirisland-prison, suffering 
all manner of evil, constantly hoping for better times. It took 
a hundred years to wear out their patience. During the reign of 
the arbitrary Henry VIII., the Puritan party had scarcely ag- 
glomerated into a distinct society. That, too, was the age of 
religious enthusiasm, when martyrdom was preferred to expa- 
triation, and when men deemed it their duty even to go in the 
way of danger for conscience’ sake. Next came the reign of 
good King Edward; and the Puritans even hoped that England 
would become thoroughly reformed —a hope blasted by his 
premature death. Then came the “bloody Mary;” and the op- 
——- of that reign, though violent, were but short-lived, and 

fore the Puritans had time to take counsel and to confer with 
each other, the tyrant had passed away. Had the persecutions 
of Queen Mary continued a few years longer, there is little 
doubt but that the settlement of the United States would have 
dated back half a century earlier. During the long reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the dissenters suffered severely. But though 
their sovereign was harsh, they loved her with a devotion with 
which few monarchs have been loved. It was not until the 
arbitrary and high-spirited Elizabeth was succeeded by a sove- 
reign as arbitrary as herself, but who was too mean-spirited to 
gain the love or even the respect of his subjects, that a large 
part of the people of England began to think seriously of emi- 
grating. They had waited with patience the death of the queen, 


hoping that with her successor would come in freedom of con- 
science, and even a more extensive reform. He had been edu- 
cated in the very capital of Presbyterianism, and in the utmost 
horror of Episcopal vestments, and they hoped with reason that 
he would carry out the principles which had been instilled into 


him during his boyhood. They were wofully mistaken. No 
sooner had James Stuart mounted the throne of Elizabeth, than 
he adopted her puaeetes policy. The Puritans np ob- 
tained a breathing-time. They were again driven from all the 
churches. They were not allowed to meet together in the open 
air to praise their Maker after the dictates of their own con- 
sciences, Their private conventicles were again invaded by the 
officers of the law. They were again insulted and abused b 

insolent magistrates, you thrust into noisome dungeons. All 
these things they had suffered during the reign of Elizabeth, but, 
at least, she had suffered no one to insult and oppress them but 
herself. She broke forever the colossal power of the Spanish 
monarchy. She avenged the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
The Spanish colonists in the New World trembled at the names 
of Drake, and Hawkins, and Raleigh. The Puritans submitted 
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cheerfully to the rod of that imperial woman, who kept Euro 
in awe. ‘They looked up to her with pride and confidence as the 
bulwark of Protestantism. But when her weak and drivelling 
successor attempted to use the same rod, their patience was ex- 
hausted. Despairing of that country for which they had labored 
and prayed nearly a hundred years, disgusted with their sove- 
reign, they took their wives and their little ones, and turned- 
their backs upon England forever. ‘The New World lay before 
them in primeval beauty. Its forests were as yet unbroken, and 
its soil as yet almost untrodden. There, beneath the shade of 
its ancient oaks, they could worship their God, with none to 
molest or to make them afraid. There they determined to 
build up a pure and holy commonwealth, such as the world had 
not witnessed since Joshua had parcelled out the Promised Land 
among the tribes of Israel. 

The first Anglo-Saxon colony landed on the coast of Virgi- 
nia. The settlers of that colony were neither Puritans nor 
Cavaliers, neither were they men who had come out with the 
intention of making themselves homes in the wilderness. 
They were merely adventurers and traders, who purchased 
skins from the natives, and sought for gold among the hills of 
James’ River. They came merely to make fortunes, and then 
to return to England. They did not cast in their lot in the co- 
lony for weal or for wo. They took no interest in her prospe- 
rity, for she was to them no abiding city. It is not of such men 
that great commonwealths are built up, No community can 
flourish until its citizens become settled for life, and ak it as 
their home, and the heritage of their children. It was precisely 
for this reason that the colonies of Raleigh had failed, and that 
Virginia languished so long in a feeble and half-dead existence. 
There was no permanence and stability in her population. Half- 
starved by their own improvidence and indolence, they conti- 
nually looked across the Atlantic for succor. They had gone 
out to dig gold and to amass wealth, and they scorned the me- 
nial occupation of hoeing corn. Such men were unfit to be 
colonists; and had it not been for the continual assistance of a 
powerful company at home, they would have perished to aman, 
or have been forced to leave the country. gach were the set- 
tlers who came out to Virginia during the first years of her 
existence, But the character of the rm et gradually 
changed. The search after gold proved fruitless, and the trade 
with the Indians became unprofitable. Men were obliged, from 
necessity, to turn their attention to agriculture. Women were 
brought into the colony, and with them came domestic ties and 
the attractions of the fireside. Many of the poor and decayed 
gentry left their homes, where their pride was constantly ex- 
Sonal: to humiliation, and sought an abode where the eye of 
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contempt and of pity would not follow them. When the Church 
and the throne of England fell beneath the blows of the sturdy 
masses, many a veined cavalier fled forever from a land polluted 
by its monarch’s blood. From the Civil War until the Resto- 
ration, this tide continued to pour in. These made some of the 
most valuable of the citizens of Virginia, and it is mainly to 
them that she owes her proud title of ‘The Old Dominion.” 
They brought with them that bold and chivalrous spirit, and that 
dignity and courtesy of manner, which is, even to this day, a 
marked characteristic of the Virginia people. Agriculture 
soon became the sole occupation of the colonists, and tobacco the 
great staple. But the high-born cavalier and the younger son 
of the rural squire disdained to soil with menial labor the 
hands, which had grasped with the grasp of an equal the hands 
of nobles and princes, Therefore, it was needful that negro 
slavery should be introduced inte Virginia. 

But we turn now to a colony after another pattern, founded, 
not by reckless adventurers nor by spendthrift gentlemen, but 
by God-fearing, laborious men, who sought not gold nor sudden 
riches in the New World, but a home where — tyranny 
could not reach them. They brought with them their wives 
and children, and social and domestic ties from the first attached 
to their humble cabins’ and their barren soil the settlers of 
Plymouth and Boston. They looked back upon their native 
country with mingled feelings of aversion and love. Her pre- 
lates and her king they utterly abhorred, for they had persecuted 
the Church of God. But still they remembered their dear Old 
England with pride and love, for she was still the bulwark of 
Protestantism, and the land of their childhood and youth. No 
sooner had they landed than they regarded the New World as 
their home. The greater part could not have returned to Eng- 
land without danger of the Star Chamber and of the Court of Hig 
Commission. They preferred hardship and the risk of Indian 
massacre, to the stocks, or the dungeon, or the pillory. It was 
almost impossible to force riches out of the barren soil around 
Massachusetts Bay, and the thirst for sudden wealth, which was 
the bane of Virginia and of the Spanish colonies, was unknown 
to them. Every man could earn a competence and support a 
family by industry and economy, and contentment settled itself 
over all their dwellings. From the sandy beach of Plymouth, 
the New-England settlers spread themselves far and wide over 
that fair region of hills and dales, traversed by winding rivers 
and dotted over by innumerable lakes, which lie between the 
Hudson and the Penobscot. Their forests were vast and dense ; 
Brass grew naturally by the sides of their clear running brooks. 

at they lacked the gorgeous vegetation of a southern climate. 
The gigantic poplar, the brilliant magnolia, could find no root 
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in their firm and clayey soil. The dense cane-brake and the 
impenetrable swamp, swarming with reptiles, would have 
seemed out of place on the banks of a mountain torrent, whose 
channel was filled with blocks of granite, and whose pure, cold 
waters never rippled over a sand-bar. The nature of the country 
was exactly accommodated to the nature of the people. They 
were a sober and God-fearing race ; industrious and persevering; 
content with moderate gains; rugged rather than courteous, yet 
kind-hearted; keenly alive to interest; not easily excited, yet 
possessing deep and lasting feelings; not genial in temperament, 
et good husbands, good neighbors, and good citizens. News 
(ngland was essentially a religious colony, and it had all the 
virtues and the faults of one, Every community in which the 
religious element very strongly predominates, has some vices pe- 
culiar to itself. Of these, hypocrisy and intolerance are the most 
prominent and the most hateful. We by no means intend to 
throw the smallest reproach on the name of Christianity. It 
would be as absurd to charge the system with the faults of its 
professed followers, as to ascribe to its founder all the doe- 
trines which have been promulgated under his name. Hy 
crisy and intolerance have existed in the world long before the 
introduction of Christianity; though, perhaps, wherever that 
system has been fully established, i, has had the tendency to 
give to these vices a peculiar prominence, by keeping down all 
‘ others. The Catholic Church of Continental Kurope, the Cal- 
vinistic Church of Geneva, the Calvinistic Church of Holland, 
the Episcopal Church of England, the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, the Puritan Church of New-England,—all have the 
stain of intolerance on their skirts. As the last partook least of 
the nature of an established church, it took the disease in a 
milder form. As soon as an open profession of religion becomes 
necessary tothe attainmentof office, or even of a respectable rank 
in society, that moment a premium is offered for hypocrisy. 
Men will conform outwardly, while at heart they are indifferent 
or averse. Such a state of society, to a great extent, existed 
in New-England. Outwardly, moral and correct, the tendency 
among the evil-disposed was toward deceit. Licentiousness 
was rare. From climate, and pursuits, and early training, her 
people were moderate in their opinions, and law-abiding in 
their conduct. Ebullitions of passion were unfrequent. Men 
settled their personal disputes not by the strong arm, nor the 
deadly weapon, but by the forms of law. No reckless outlaw 
there outraged public opinion, and made himself a terror to the 
eaceful and the timid. From the first, the laws which more 
immediately control the intercourse of man with man, were ex- 
tended and enforced in all their severity over every squatter 
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who built his cabin far up in the valley of Connecticut and 
among the rocky promontories of Maine. 

It is now, we believe, the fashion in high quarters to extol 
the Puritan character to the skies. We Ses leave to dissent 
from this opinion. We acknowledge their noble qualities, and 
the important services they have rendered to mankind. We 
admire the daring enterprise of their descendants, whose cha- 
racter is so happily compounded of the stern virtues of their 
fathers, sipotaied. by the liberality of a more enlightened age. 
But we think history has been unduly partial to them, and has 

aid that homage to unwearied energy, and transcendant intel- 
fect, which it owes only to the nobler feelings of the heart. The 
Puritan character was deeply tinged with bigotry and intole- 
rance; and we are inclined to think that very much of the 
opprobrium rests on the shoulders of their ministers. From the 
first, the ministers of Boston were the most deadly enemies to 
toleration that were in the colony. They were ever eager to 
impress the duty of intolerance upon their flocks; and they 
themselves set the example in persecution. Scarcely had the 
Puritans built their cottages around the shores of Massachusetts 
Bay, when the godly ministers of that godly flock drove out 
the best and purest of their number from the hearthstones of his 
faithful pustchlodenh to seek a refuge in the wigwam of the sa- 
vage Massasoit. But the stern bigotry of the Puritan ministers 
went still farther. Some harmless fanatics came into the colony, 
and, carried away by religious enthusiasm, made some petty 
disturbances. But the ministers would not stand by and see that 
holy land which they had.taken so much pains to keep pure, 
defiled by heathenish practices. The poor Quakers were ban- 
ished from the colony, and on their retarn were hanged. Fore- 
most in ay ee, ee banishment and their execution were the 
ministers. The Puritans had left their Egyptian bondage, and 
had come to the wilds of America that they might build up a 
commonwealth pure and holy, where no persecutor might dis- 
turb them, and no alien intrude upon them—where all might 
hold the same faith, and adore their Creator in the same ordi- 
nances—where all might live together in peace and harmony, 
until Christ should come and reign among them on earth. Such 
was the argument offered for the banishment of Williams, and 
the execution of Robinson. They would have a community 
purer than that which Joshua had founded on the ashes of Ai 
and Jericho. They would suffer no idolatrous Canaanite to 
dwell among them. No heathenish sacrifices should be offered 
on the altars of Adonis or Ashteroth, in sight of their holy ta- 
bernacle. And, in truth, if we judge them by the exclusive code 
of the Jewish nation, to which they pretended to conform, we 
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must admire their consistency and their stubborn perseverance. 
But we have not so learned the Christian religion. Neither had 
they so learned it, They themselves had felt the bitterness of 
persecution: yet even in England, they were no advocates for 
toleration. While their ears were cropped by the hangman ; 
while in the pillory they were exposed to the insults of the brutal 
mob, they were as intolerant as Laud himself. None called fora 
rigid enforcement of the penal laws against the Catholics more 
loudly than the Puritans. When James II. offered them tolera- 
tion in common with the Catholics, they haughtily thrust it back. 
Proudly as they bore themselves in adversity, resolute and stub- 
born as they were in the hour of danger, in meekness and cha- 
rity they seemed to have but little of the spirit of Him whom 
they called their Master. One of the rights for the exercise of 
which they emigrated was the right to persecute. Among other 
rievances, they could not banish Antinomians and hang Quakers 
in England, and therefore they emigrated. But religious tolera- 
tion, it is said, was a doctrine then entirely unknown. Granting 
that, which yet need not be granted while history records the 
sentiments of Hampden, and Vane, and Williams, and Fox, the 
Puritans would at least be no better than their se ty- 
ng- 
land Puritans that we are at present objecting; it is to that 
constantly-repeated assertion, that the Puritans of New-England 
were in every respect so far in advance of their age. Our coun- 
try owes them much, but it does not owe them the doctrine of 
religious toleration. It is just to mention here the fairness of 
Mr. Bancroft. Although he is a son of Massachusetts, and we 
presume descended from the old Puritan stock, he by no means 
seeks to excuse the conduct of the early fathers of his native 
state. 

But a strange series of events followed, which were destined 
to bring a still deeper stain on the fame of the Puritan ministers 
than the banishment of Anne Hutchinson or the sentence of 
Mary Dyer. A wicked girl in the city of Boston, out of malice 
and revenge, accused an old Irish crone of having bewitched her. 
Several of her brothers and sisters, either from sympathetic in- 
fluence or persuasion, also showed signs of the same malady. 
The case was taken in hand by the ministers of Boston, and 
especially oy Cotton Mather, their leader, a man of impetuous 
temper and headstrong obstinacy, skilled in controversy, proud 
of his talents, and of the powerful order to which he belonged. 
After a trial, in which wealth, and intellect, and power, were 
arrayed against poverty and ignorance, the poor old wretch was 
condemned and onal Some strange cases of convulsions oc- 
eurred at the village of Danvers, in the family of Parris the 
minister. Parris had just been engaged in a violent quarrel 


rants. And it is not to the persecuting = of the New- 
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with some of his flock, and he seized upon this glorious oppor- 
tunity for revenge. From members of his own family, by in- 
structing and prompting, he obtained the names of those who had 
bewitched them, and these answers were given as evidence in 
the court of justice. Against his enemies he employed all the 
efforts of his malicious and revengeful spirit. But Parris did 
not do his work of infamy alone. It was too inviting a subject 
for the ministers of Boston not to participate in, and with Cotton 
Mather at their head, they eagerly joined in the grand witch 
hunt. Witch-finding was made a science. Honest bigotry and 
malicious craft kept up and increased the excitement. Kver 
one who was bold enough to express his disbelief in witcheraft, 
and his belief in the rascality of the whole business, was a 
doomed man. Evidence tending to convict their friends was 
suppressed, and evidence tending to convict their enemies was 
manufactured. But the holy zeal of the ministers was not sa- 
tisfied with the judicial murder of those of their flocks who had 
incurred their displeasure. It was next directed against those of 
their own order, who had the intelligence and the honest courage 
to oppose this disgraceful affair. George Burroughs, a minister, 
had been the rival of Parris for the affections of the people of 
Danvers. Evidence sufficient to bring him to trial was soon 
procured. The life of this pure and high-minded man had been 
spotless, and the evidence of a few perjured wretches was all 
that could be alleged against him. This case was one of pecu- 
liar malignity, and therefore one in which Cotton Mather took 
especial delight, We must transcribe the account of this trial 
as a specimen of the rest. The perjured witnesses, although 
prepared and drilled by the malignant Parris, stood rebuked 
and dumb before the innocent prisoner. ‘ Who hinders these 
witnesses,” said the judge, “ from giving their testimonies ?” “ I 
suppose the devil,” answered Burroughs. ‘ How comes the 
devil,” retorted the chief-judge, “ so loth to have any testimony 
borne against you?” and the question was effective. Cotton 
Mather calls the evidence enough. The jury gave a verdict of 
guilty! After such a fashion the trials were conducted. 

But the spirit of the people began to be roused. They saw 
that the ministers were aiming at a hierarchy, and were endea- 
voring by fear to reduce them under a tyranny more hateful 
than that which they had crossed the ocean to avoid. The 
juries acquitted the accused, The vengeance of the friends 
of his murdered victims forced Parris to fly from Danvers. 
Cotton Mather lived a long life, hated by many and loved by 
none; basely and cowardly attempting to disavow his hand in 
the bloody tragedy ; haunted by the gloomy terrors of an evil 
conscience, and by the innocent blood which he had been instru- 
mental in shedding. We regard his character as one of the 
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blackest recorded in the annals of New-England. We do not 
accuse him of being actuated by the malice of Parris; but we 
do accuse him of exerting himself to convict persons, about 
whose guilt or innocence he knew nothing, for the sake of pre- 
serving the pride of consistency, and for the sake of gaining 

wer and notoriety. He had declared himself at first a believer 
in witchcraft, and with unbending resolution he carried out that 
belief to its extreme consequences. But he was not satisfied 
with conviction, and condemnation, and execution. At the hang- 
ing of Burroughs, his brother minister, he harangued the crowd 
with vehemence, and attempted to stifle the pity and sympathy 
which arose in the bosoms of his flock, as they beheld the igno- 
minious death of him who had so often fed them with the bread 
of life. The responsibility of these judicial murders rests not 
on the court alone. A full moiety rests on the heads of 
Cotton Mather and his associates. The judiciary was entirely 
under their control, and some of the judges had been appointed 
at their recommendation, Yet we do not think that Mather was 
guilty of these enormities for the sake of blood; far from it. 

ut we do believe that pride and ambition were his guiding 
spirits. His observant eye saw that the age of priestly domina- 
tion over Massachusetts had almost passed away, and that the 

wer of the ministers was greatly on the wane. Men were 

apsing into more ‘liberal sentiments, and the people no longer 

looked to their pastors for political opinions. But Cotton Ma- 
ther had no intention of being confined to those narrow limits 
which the Great Founder of Christianity had laid down for the 
guidance of those who were to feed his flock. His business was 
not to comfort the distressed ; and his place was not at the bed- 
side of the dying. He grasped at political power, and eagerly 
sought fame in the mazes of theological controversy. He sought 
to establish a theocratic government over the colony, of which 
the ministers should be the Urim and Thummim. The day had 
gone by for the effection of this by the proper influence of the 
pulpit, and he eagerly seized the opportunity of the Salem witch- 
craft as an instrument. He would frighten the superstitious by 
the terrors of the invisible world, and the skeptical by the 
terrors of the gallows. These we believe to have been his mo- 
tives. But the people of Massachusetts had more sturdy good 
sense than their ministers reckoned upon, and the political power 
of the Puritan clergy fell, never again to rise. 

Southward of the inheritance of the Puritans lay the inherit- 
ance of the Quakers, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 
Between the two, as a kind of barrier, was New-York. First 
colonized by the Dutch, it long retained the impress of its ori- 
ginal settlers. Down to the boyhood of Irving, the lands on 
the Hudson were tenanted by the sober, industrious, and frugal 
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progeny of the subjects of Stuyvesant. The city of New-York, 
too, at that period, retained many of the characteristics of her 
original founders. Indeed, the daughter has, in very many 
respects, inherited the disposition of the mother. That practical 
turn of mind, ever varying on materialism; that incessant strug- 
gle after wealth for its own sake; that spirit of heroic self-reli- 
ance, which caused the Hollanders to lay their country under 
water, and to resolve to emigrate to another hemisphere ; that 
spirit of daring enterprise which prompted them to seek gain 
under the burning sons of the Equator; that commercial tact 
which enabled them to carry on for two centuries a traffic with 
an empire, which sternly denies a refuge even for a shipwrecked 
mariner of any other civilized nation on its inhospitable shores; 
that commercial skill which enabled them almost to monopolize 
the Hast India trade of Kurope: all these things has the daugh- 
ter inherited from the mother. But the Dutch were not to give 
character to the State of New-York. English emigrants poured 
over, and settled the woods of Manhattan island. New-England 
became too small for the prolific Puritans. Their pioneers 
turned from the dark evergreen forests towards the sources of 
their rivers, and spread themselves along the rich valley of the 
Mohawk, the home of the Spartans of the American aborigines. 
Northern and Western New-York became essentially Puritan, 
and Puritan influence prevailed extensively over her commer- 
cial metropolis. 

Passing southward to the waters of the Delaware, we enter 
the habitations of a people with new social institutions and a 
new religion. Here was the seat of the grand Quaker experi- 
ment. The emigration of the Puritans had almost ceased at the 
overthrow of King Charles I., and the emigration of the Cavaliers 
had ceased at the Restoration. Between the two was left a vast 
extent of vacant territory, as if reserved by the hand of Provi- 
dence for that wonderful sect, which was there to erect the key- 
stone of a glorious arch, and to unite in an indissoluble bond 
the jarring interests of the Puritan and the Cavalier. The 
origin of the people called Quakers was the latest result of the 
Reformation, The effect of the great movement in which Luther 
participated, was to sever the Germanic tribes from their alle- 
= to the Bishop of Rome. They still retained a doctrine, 

iffering little from that of the real presence, and, in many 
places, the hierarchy still existed. Next in the career of Refor- 
mation came the Uhurch of England. It rejected the real 
presence, but still held fast to that splendid hierarchy, a holy 
and separate order of priesthood, whose predecessors came from 
under the hands of the Galilean fishermen. Next came the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. It rejected the hierarchy, 
but still retained a strong and effective organization, and a 
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me priesthood. Next came the Independents of England. 
They rejected the vigorous organization of the Presbyterians, 
and established a perfect demoeracy as their church government. 
Each separate assembly of believers was responsible to God 
alone. ‘hey still retained the priesthood though shorn of its 
strength. ‘hat reverence and obedience, which in other sects 
was divided with pope, and bishop, and kirk, among them was 
yielded to the Bible alone. Deprived of every other material 
object, their reverence for it amounted almost to idolatry. They 
took as rules for action and as obligatory commands, passages 
which certainly were meant neither for rules nor for commands. 
Against the royalists they turned all those dreadful curses which 
an offended God had pronounced against Canaan and Babylon. 
Upon their own king they inflicted the doom to which God 
had devoted the sovereigns of Heshbon and Amalek. But. 
while they thus reverenced the letter of the Scriptures, their 
conduct was but too often at variance with its spirit. Their 
pride, their intolerant a their gloomy temper, they never 
derived from the example or from the precepts of Christ. Next 
in the track of Reformation after the Puritans came the Quakers. 
These proceeded in the eareer of reform to the very verge of 
Christianity. They threw off all that respect for tradition which 
still lingered obscurely around the belief of other Christian sects, 
and a separate order of priesthood was unknown among them. 
But they went farther than this. They divested themselves of 
all idolatrous respect for the Scriptures, and they turned from 
the Word of God to the Author of that Word himself. Farther 
than this they could not go, and there they stood like a lonely 
outpost of Christianity, overlooking the tumultuous seas of 
mysticism. Yet to those Scriptures, which they professed to 
consider as but of secondary importance, they paid a more 
implicit obedience than the sects who reverenced the letter of 
the Word almost equally with its Author. All candid men, 
who have ever known them, acknowledge that in their lives 
and in their sentiments they have walked in the footsteps of 
their Master more closely than any other sect with whose his- 
tory we are acquainted, ‘Phe world owes them an eternal obli- 
= for the principle of toleration. Catholics, Episcopalians, 

resbyterians, and Puritans, however much they might differ 
otherwise, yet all agreed in persecuting whenever they were 
able. It was for an obscure and despised sect, made up mainly 
from the poorer orders, to carry into practical operation a doc- 
trine far in advance of the philosophers of their age,—a doctrine 
of which the world was not yet worthy. 

The system of the Quakers could not be fully tried in the 
crowded cities and amid the tumultuous passions of the Old 
World. Far across the Atlantic, under a brighter sun anda 
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serener sky, on the banks of the majestic Delaware, in the 
secluded vales of the Brandywine, where no voice of party 
warfare and no oppression of mitred priest could reach, there 
was to be tried the great experiment whether the stricter prin- 
ciples of the Bible, as exemplified in Quaker usage, could not 
regulate the affairs of civil government as well as of individual 
intercourse. And gloriously was their expectation fulfilled. A 
great commonwealth, containing more than two millions of 
people, stretching from the Delaware to the inland sea of Erie, 
over mountain, valley, and river,—over great cities and dre 
wilds,—the keystone of the arch of our Union,—this is the fruit 
of the great Quaker experiment. 

Of the founder and lawgiver of this State we would say a 
word. His character bas been violently traduced by the prince 
of English historians, and by the power of that magic pen he 
has been, as we believe, unjustly held up to public indignation. 
William Penn was a philanthropist in the broadest sense. He 
was not a mere English patriot as were many of those heroes 
whose praises Macaulay loves to sound. He was not bound, as 
were many of his Puritan contemporaries, by narrow views of 
sectarian bigotry. The strength and energy of his creed con- 
sisted not in hatred of mitres and surplices, nor, indeed, in 
hatred of anything, but in universal love. The character of 
Penn would not strike forcibly the imagination of most men. 
To one who admires solely energy of mind, splendid civil or 
military talents, dauntless courage, intensity of will, he would 
be no idol. His great object was not the applause of men, but 
the approbation of his God. We do not mean to say that he 
had no faults, but we do believe that his motives were far purer 
than those of all the statesmen around him. And we do not 
hesitate to compare him with the best. Shall we compare him 
with Cromwell, that idol of the English democracy ? They both 
became sovereigns of commonwealths. The one, selfish and 
grasping, centred all power in himself, and built high the throne 
of his Protectorate on the ruins of ancient liberties. The other, 
mild and generous, gave up all power to tle people, and dwelt 
among them rather as a father than as a master. In vain may 
it be said that Cromwell was compelled by his enemies to 
become & despot. No one can doubt, that, under the same cir- 
cumstances, Penn would have resigned all power, and retired 
into the body of citizens. Cromwell desired to make his coun- 
try great. Nay, he would not hesitate to achieve greatness for 
her upon the ruius of other nations, and in defiance of the laws 
of justice. Witness the wars with Holland and Spain. But 
with Penn, justice ranked above patriotism, and he would not 
see his beloved commonwealth grow rich and mighty by the 
slaughter and robbery of the peaceful Delawares. Cromwell 
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7 have been a patriot; Penn was certainly a philanthropist. 
Which of these two characters merit the most esteem we leave 
the reader to judge. Patriotism is not so rare a virtue that it 
must needs be exalted to the skies, but real, practical, skilful 

hilanthropy comes to us centuries apart. Perhaps Cromwell 
hid what most men of energy and great force of will would 
have done. But it is not with men of ordinary motives that we 
are just now comparing him. The Quaker sovereign, possessed 
of absolute authority over his dominions, gave up all without 
compulsion. He looked upon his colonists as his children, yet 
not to be restrained by stripes, or brought under strict com- 
mand, but as children who had attained the years of majority, 
and who owed him nought save love and gratitude. And when 
he had established an almost perfect democracy where the exiles 
and the oppressed of every nation might dwell together in har- 
mony, he would not remain to exercise even the little authority 
he yet possessed, but, bidding them an affectionate farewell, he 
left them to see their faces no more. But his spirit and his 
teachings remained behind him. Throughout the whole extent 
of that noble commonwealth, no monument exists specially to 
perpetuate his memory. And there is need of none as long as 
the Delaware reflects from its quiet floods the spires of Phila- 
delphia, “ his virgin daughter,”—as long as the desqualinnnale 
rushing from its mountain sources, rolls its broad waters among 
fertile fields and thriving villages,—as long as the broad Alle- 
ghany rests on its eternal foundations. 

Yet another element entered intc the formation of the Amer- 
ican colonial character. The cavalier appropriated to himself 
the vast regions lying south of the Chesapeake Bay. In Mary- 
land and North , ta a Quaker influence prevailed to a con- 
siderable extent. In the rest of the Southern States, the cava- 
lier greatly predominated. In Virginia he gave almost the 
entire character to the State. A large proportion of the settlers 
of Virginia were English gentlemen. A much greater quantity 
of noble blood flows in the veins of her citizens than in those of 
any other colony. Younger sons, victims to the law of primo- 
geniture, came over to her woods that they might not behold 
the wealth which they could not inherit. Many a cavalier of 
broken fortunes sought a country where his old associates could 
not look down upon him with contempt. Many a rebel parti- 
san of the House of Stuart buried, in exile, his fears, his hopes, 
and his ambition, on the banks of the James, or of the Rappa- 
hannock, and there earned his livelihood by teaching school ; 
while the simple planter watched curiously the mysterious 
movements, and looked with wonder on the stately bearing of 
the exiled warrior or statesman. And at the period of the 
Revolution, Virginia was the guiding star of the Union, and 
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the voice of her counsellors was listened to with respect by the 
whole nation. Her inhabitants lived apart on rivers and creeks 
in solitary independence. Around the mansion of the planter, 
as far as his eye could reach, he was proprietor and lord both 
of lands and persons. His commands were implicitly obeyed. 
The power of life and death over his slaves was in effect in his 
hands. Thus there was formed in Virginia a numerous and 
powerful aristocracy, proud and impetuous in character, self- 
willed, yet:courteous in their intercourse with each other, tena- 
cious of their rights, accustomed to act upon the impulse of the 
moment, never thinking of future consequences, turning back 
from no danger, to be restrained by the terrors of no law. Their 
faults and vices were not those of a trading community. Though 
they often acted wrongly, they never acted meanly. Among 
them deception and overreaching had no place. They never 


hesitated to take life for an insult, but murder for gain was 
almost unknown. Irascible and haughty, yet their doors were 
open free to all, and the humblest stranger never turned away 
from their thresholds unrefreshed. They carried the polish of 
the English aristocracy among the peaks of the Blue Ridge and 
into the pine forests of Candied: united with —— English 


hospitality, which, in its native land, has withdrawn its favors 
from the whole people to a select few. The generous, unthink- 
ing welcome, which had been found at the table of the Saxon 
thane, was found at the board of the Southern planter, refined 
by Norman suavity. Except the noblesse of France and the 
rural gentry of England, there could have been found perhaps 
nowhere in the world a race equal to the old Virginian aris- 
tocracy, who, to equal polish, added as high a sense of honor, and 
far purer morals, 

We had intended to add something on the great question of 
slavery, but our limits will not permit. Suffice it to say that, 
in our opinion, Mr. Bancroft has done the South in this matter 
as much justice as a Northern man is capable of doing, viewing 
the question from his stand-point. We may at some future time 
resume the subject. 





Art, V.—LEADING TRUTHS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


In political economy, as in all other practical branches, there 
is nothing that can be true in theory, but false in practice. 
Political economy has to deal with practice alone, and the re- 
sults of reasoning on facts, when systematically arranged, are 
called theory. A theory may be consistent within itself, though 
starting from erroneous premises and misconceived facts; but 
this does not make the theory true. Speculation is not theory. 
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In medicine nothing can be healing in theory, but killing in 
ractice. Every one theorizes who reflects on facts, in order to 
nd laws; sacrificing facts to a theory, is enchaining idolatry. 

Political economy is of the last importance; for its subjects 
are closely connected with civilization, freedom, and the most 
sacred interests of man; but political economy is not, on that 
account, a substitute for ethics, religion, orany essential branch 
of knowledge. 

The Bible does not dispense with political economy. The 
Bible gives principles; political economy seeks the means and 
oaihele of carrying them out—for instance, the principle of 
charity, and pauper systems. 

Civilization stands in need of greatly accumulated wealth ; 
pro ive civilization, of progressive wealth, 

alues exist long before money. 

Great wealth exists without any money—for instance, China. 

Money is always a minimum part of national wealth. 

National wealth is nothing but a term for the aggregate 
wealth of the individaals, 

Freedom, which is security of untrammelled action, is one of 
the first requisites of general and healthy wealth. With our 
race commerce has almost always prospered or fallen with 
religious liberty, (because in Europe religious liberty has, gen- 
erally, been the highest test of Jiberty.) 

Accumulation of wealth, so far from being anything sordid, 
is indispensable to civilization, Economy is necessary to accu- 
mulate wealth; saving is honorable. here is no economy 
possible, without order. Keeping books is indispensable to 
order. Pay as you go along. 

Money always retains the essential characteristic of a com- 
modity. Money és a commodity. Gold and silver have natu- 
rally Seconas the chief substances of coin, but no mysterious law 
of nature has made them so. 

Always judge of questions of production and consumption— 
first, without any reference to money, (as if it did not exist,) and 
without any reference to civil divisions—to colored lines on the 


map. 

Matual dependence is a primary law in political economy, as 
in all else. 
All  mgesng is for consumption—productive or unproduc- 


tive. I'he only thing essentially needing protection, is con- 
sumption. Consumption is protected when the law removes all 
obstacles in the way of obtaining the highest amount for the 
smallest means; all else is wilful waste. 

Labor stands truly in need of protection—that is, no arbitrary 
restraint must be put on labor, so that more labor is necessary 
to obtain an object, than would be requisite without the re- 
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traint. All labor must be protected; that is, none must be re- 
strained or wasted. All so-called protection of labor is partial 
favor to some species of labor, to the detriment of general 
labor. 

Communism is the doctrine of absolutism, whether monar- 
chical or democratic. Protective tariffs are veiled communism, 

Commerce, internal and foreign, is still, and must for ever re- 
main, barter, except the smallest retail. 

Products alone can create a demand for products. Not hun- 
ger, not cold, create a demand for bread or raiment, but products 
which may be given in exchange for them. If money be given 
for them, this money must first be obtained for products. 

Government cannot make money; it can va stamp it, to 
save trouble. The die cannot impart original value; but as it 
adds to the exchangeableness, so it adds to that value which the 
piece of metal already possessed. 

There is no such thing as inherent value, Value requires a 
thing desired, and a person desiring. Valuc is arelation. Gold 
has no inherent value for the starving man on a wreck: a& 
crumb of bread would be preferred by him. Nor has water, 
though used by all, any value where all may have it; but it 
receives value where some have it, and others not. Weusethe 
term value, also, for things desired, and for which we are ready 
to part with other things possessed by us. 

Political economy deals with exchangeable values only. 

Free trade is nothing more than protection against obstruc- 
tion. The true name for the protectionist would be obstruc- 
tionist. Free trade is protection of every man's own. 

Rapid circulation promotes civilization; and as civilization 
advances, it requires circulation increased in extent and in ra- 
pidity. Man removes natural obstacles by roads, canals, navi- 
gation, and he creates greater ones by protective tariffs. 

In point of political economy there is no difference between 
selling and buying. If A buys flour with money of B, B at the 
same time buys money with flour of A. 

All process of accumulation is slow; that of destruction, 
quick. A town is slowly reared, but a conflagration can con- 
sume it in a night. It is the same with capital, and ali 
wealth. 

The factors of wealth are industry, security, frugality and 
communication. No wealth can accumulate where either of 
these factors is wanting. There is no other source of wealth 
but production. Wise exchange is production. 

An ill-spent tax is worse than robbery ; for it is the taking 
away of part of private property, under the name and by the 
force of law, for illegal pu 

If wealth consisted in money, mankind could not become 
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richer. There could only be the process of the two buckets in 
the well, and in each transaction of trade one party would ne- 
cessarily be a loser. 

No enterprise, failing by its own unprofitable nature, can be 
at the same time ruinous to the adventurers, yet advantageous 
to the community. Ifa railway cost $500,000, and shares fall 
to $25 in the hundred, because travelling and freight pay a fair 
interest of $100,000 only, in that case the community have for 
ever lost the value of $400,000, and the passengers and freight 
are carried at the rate of the ee and fair price, plus the in- 
terest of $400,000 proportionately divided in the course of the 
year. Nothing is more common than to hear that a hotel or a 
canal has been ruinous to the adventuring individuals, but that 
the people have reaped the advantage of it. This cannot be. 
The same applies to government undertakings. They cannot 
be advantageous to the whole, (so far as dieductive effects are 
concerned,) although they would be ruinous to individuals. 

Almost all modern free nations have set out with protection 
so called, because freedom implies that the popular voice has 
its proper weight, and the people necessarily er by im- 
mediate appearance. If they sell their own products higher, 
they think that they are gaining, not seeing what they lose as 
consumers, and they suppose that money constitutes wealth. 
But almost all new governments, struggling into existence, have 
shared the same error—monarchical as well as popular—for in- 
stance, Prussia. 

Common sense is the native sound judgment which guards us 
against the too-much and the too-little, (the minimum,) in the ap- 
plication of rules and principles to = practical cases, It be- 
comes tact, but is no intuition. It is necessary everywhere, 
and in all spheres, but dispenses with no reasoning and no ex- 
perience. Common sense cannot plough the field, it cannot be- 
come a substitute for agricultural science ; but without it neither 

lough nor science can be applied in each concrete case, 

mmon sense does not render political economy unnecessary ; 

but political economy cannot do without it, any more than reli- 
gion, philosophy, or the healing art can. 

Men have always been political economists, as there have 
always been philosophers or physicians, that is, they have 
always been guided by reflection, correct or erroneous, upon 
subjects appertaining to these spheres; but a long time elapses 
ere an Aristotle, Hippocrates, or Smith, gathers the experience 
of ages into a coherent system of knowledge. Whether political 
economy is a science or not, is indifferent. It is knowledge; it 
seeks truth. 

All serious reflection and unbiassed thinking requires that 
we free ourselves from incidental associations of ideas con- 
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tracted from appearances. Language exists before systematic 
reflection, and around every word clusters an unbidden associ- 
ation of ideas. Nowhere is this emancipation of the mind, and 
divesting of terms from incrustations, more necessary than in 
political economy, and with reference to no term, so much so, 
as to that of money. 

Political economy is associated by many persons with utili- 
tarianism, that is, that system which seeks for the ultemum bonum 
in the merely physical welfare of man, This is no truer than 
confounding religion with certain religious errors, or with fana- 
ticism, hypocrisy or priesteraft. Political economy simply en- 
deavors to ascertain the laws of production and consumption— 
the principles of exchange. Exchange is an exclusive charac- 
teristic of man, and a basis of his highest interests and aspira- 
tions. So long as man’s soul is united to his body, so long is 
political economy of importance. 

Free trade is the principle of the gospel of peace and good- 
will, carried out in the world of exchange. Protection is - onird 
sighted selfishness. 

Free trade is nothing but the natural state of things, like free 
communion, It would not have acquired any importance as a 
separate subject, any more than free breathing, had there not 
been a period when, with our race, it was almost universally 
and fearfully invaded. Now it is necessary to re-establish and 
fortify it by legislation. 

Free trade has arrived at that period, at least, when it is uni- 
versally acknowledged within each country. The next period 
will be when it is acknowledged within our entire race, and 
people will speak of protection as we now speak of the beauty 
patches of the last century. 

Single fortunes, single busy places, strike the minds of men. 
They are ae agoaes yet they prove nothing as to general wealth. 
So does each war, however ruinous, produce some gigantic 

ins, and the most lavish monarchs enrich their capitals. 

‘here existed never greater fortunes than in the Roman empire 
at its worst period, amidst universal ruin. 

The physical desires of men are remarkably uniform in all, 
and multifarious in each individual. All palates relish saccha- 
rine substances. The capacity of the earth to satisfy these uni- 
form and multifarious desires, is remarkably diversitied over the 

lobe, and limited to districts. Few countries produce sugar. 
his apparent incongruity reveals the wisdom and goodness of 
our Maker. Out of it arise exchange and civilization, Terri- 
torial division of labor is still more important than individual. 
It is a truth of great importance for natural theology. 
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COTTON CROPS-—COTTON MATTRESGES-—-SUGAR CROP—VINE CULTURE IN 
TEXAS-——-HOGS IN THE WEST, 


Ir appears to be the impression of many of the oldest cotton 
factors and planters of the South, that the coming cotton crop 
will not be a full one, They argue, that it will not be as large as 
the last two, since those were very large, and since we never 
have more than two such crops in succession. 

Various estimates are made as to the amount of the last crop. 
Mr. George G. Henry, an old cotton factor of Mobile, estimates 
that, up to the first of April, the total receipts had been 
2,757,758 bales; ‘and we do not believe,” says he, “ there are 
yet to come in more than 175,000, which will together make 
2,932,000 bales.” 

All these estimates, however, must necessarily be very 
uncertain, A writer in the Charleston Mercury puts down the 
receipts up to first of April, at 2,760,000 bales, and estimates by 
comparison with previous years, that the receipts from April to 
September will reach 480,000 bales, making the total receipts 
8,249,000 bales. There has been a great excess of cotton received 
this year, up to the first of April, over the quantity received 
last year, up to that time. The excess amounts to some 435,000 
bales; but it is contended by some that this excess is no indica- 
tion of a material excess in the total crop, but that it arises from ~ 
greater facilities of this year than the last. The same reasoning, 
says a correspondent of the Charleston Mereury, under similar 
circumstances, was urged as to the crop of 1848 to 1849. The 
receipts to the first of April exceeded those of the previous year 
408,000 bales. From the first of April to the first of Septem- 
ber, they amounted to 560,000 bales, and ended in a final ex- 
cess of 400,000 bales, showing the fallacy of any such reasoning. 
The total crop of this year is not likely, therefore, to be less 
than from 8,250,000 to 3,300,000 bales. 

The crop of this year has been coming in ever since the Ist of 
September, and hence it is supposed, by some, that it is ex- 
hausted. 

The enormous consumption of cotton, great as is the increased 
production, leads us to consider what course prices are likely to 
take. ‘I'he consumption seems to keep pace with the greatly 
increased production. The erop of 1851-52 was paws. hun- 
dred thousand bales greater than had ever been raised, and 
still the demand fully keeps pace with the supply, and prices 
manifest no overstocking of the market. Consumption, indeed, 
seems to be gaining on the production, the increase of which is 
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in the United States alone. There is no indication, at present, 
of a decline of prices; indeed, if the present crop should fail in 
the least, we may expect to see prices advance to an unprece- 
dented extent. It is impossible to say what a decline in the 
crop may cause to take place. In 1849~'50 the crop fell short of 
that of the preceding year 650,000, which shows how uncertain 
is a reliance on the supply. If there was an increased produc- 
tion going on in other cotton regions besides our own, the pros- 
pect of overstocking the market and bringing down the prices 
would be greater; but we are the only cotton producers who 
may be expected to increase the supply. The speculation in 
cotton, this year, is likely to be greater than ever was known. 
The consumption moves on a gigantic scale. The consumption 
of Europe alone, last year, was 3,077,000 bales, an excess over 
the previous year of 459,000 bales. Money is abundant, manu- 
facturing interests reaping handsome profits, peace and prosper- 
ity prevailing—what 1s there to a a steady continued in- 
crease in consumption, and a higher scale of prices ? 

Since 1845, the annual consumption of cotton in Great Bri- 
tain has increased more than 124 per cent. ; on the continent, 27 
per cent; and ir this country, 50 per cent. There has also been 
a, decrease of 20 per cent. of India cottons imported into Europe.* 


2.—The new invention of Mr. Robertson, now patented, by 
which he renders cotton a better article for mattresses, cushions, 
&c., than feathers, hair, wool, moss, or anything else that has 
_ ever been used in upholstery, cannot fail to create an immense 

demand for raw cotton. If all our mattresses were made of cot- 
ton, what an immense quantity of it would be required to fur- 
nish the millions of this country alone! There are about 4,400,- 
000 families in the United States. To supply each of them 
with only one mattress, weighing say 50 pounds, it would re- 
quire 550,000 bales. 

Prof. Page, of the United States Patent Office, speaks in the 
highest terms of Mr. Robertson’s patent. 

He says: “From the time the invention was first presented 
to me as an examiner of patents, I have never entertained a 
doubt as to its practicability and high importance. With a 
view to test the merits of the cotton mattress, I prepared, ac- 
cording to the directions in the patent, a small bed, and not only 
found its pretensions fully justified, but became fully satisfied 
that the cotton mattress was superior in every respect to wool, 
hair, husk, moss, or any other Kind of mattress in use; and in 
my report to the Commissioner of Patents gave it a high rank 
among the inventions of that day. From the nature of the ma- 
terial employed, these mattresses are perfectly clean, sweet, and 
wholesome; and from the manner of employing the material in 


* De Bow’s Industrial Resources, vol. i., p. 155. 
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the construction of the mattress, it retains its elasticity and 
softness for any length of time. The patent claims, that it will 
be able to supply all with mattresses and beds better than those of 
feathers, wool, hair, moss, or any other material, and from 50 
to 75 per cent. less in cost. This is certainly a matter worth 
looking into. The patent needs only to become known, and 
all engaged either in the production, sale, or manufacture of 
cotton, should be the first to patronize the ingenious patentee. 
They would in that way stimulate prodigiously the demand for 
ra and in quarters where there never has been any demand 
ore. 


8.—The late valuable work of Mr. P. A. Champomier, on “ the 
Sugar Crop of Louisiana, in 1852-53,” furnishes us with some in- 
teresting details regarding the production of sugar in the great 
sugar region of the United States, where the last crop, both of 
sugar, cotton, corn, and other agricultural products of Louisi- 
ana, was one of the greatest ever known. According to M. 
Champomier, the total sugar crop of Louisiana was as follows: 





Brown sugar, made by the old process ...............- 275,671 hhds. 
Refined, clarified, &c., including cistern.............. 46,263 “ 
BOM. . 5a Ped aA Ti tas o oda ee eT ed wens gs bedn ee 321,934 hhds. 


which, at an appropriate estimate of 1,125 lbs. net per hogs- 
head, gives 336,129,000 lbs. Of this quantity, 832,480 hogsheads, 
being the product of fifty-one plantations, were made by the 
various new processes and vacuum principle, the balance of the 
mm being worked by the usual process of open kettles. 

‘he yield of molasses has been somewhat less than that of 
last year, on many plantations; though on the other hand, 
others have produced large quantities of the article; so that, on 
a general average, it may be estimated at seventy gallons per 
thousand pounds of sugar, or 25,700,000 gallons on the entire 
crop. 

The number of sugar-houses in the state is 1,481, of which 
943 use steam and 588 horse power. 

Mr. Champomier states the product of sugar in Texas, this 
last season, to have been 11,028 hogsheads, of somewhat lighter 
weight than our Louisiana hogsheads, averaging one thousand 
pounds each. 

Mr. Champomier also speaks very favorably of the sugar crop 
of Texas, which state is destined to become immensely produc- 
tive in that crop. A large portion of the state is as well adn t- 
ed to the cultivation of sugar as Louisiana; and it will not 
long before sugar will be the largest crop in Texas. New sugar 
plantations are constantly opening in that state; and there is 
only needed the capital and the experience of the Louisiana 
manufacturers, to enable Texas to produce sugar equal to any. 
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4.—Our late passage up the Ohio River allowed us the plea- 
sure of seeing, along the ‘ails of that beautiful stream, those 
delightful vineyards, which thrive so admirably in Ohio and 
Indiana. They reminded us that our new and rapidly-progress- 
ing state of Texas was also beginning to show its excellent 
adaptation to the cultivation of the grape. We speak from ac- 
tual observation. We have many a time feasted on the most 
delicious grapes, in our rambles through the hills and along the 
limpid streams of Texas. We know that there is not a finer 
country in the world for the cultivation of the grape—not even 
la belle France. We see, by a late number of the Houston Tele- 
graph, that wine of the finest quality is now produced in that 
state. The editor of the Telegraph says: “‘ We are indebted to 
Col. Wm. E. Crump for several bottles of excellent wine manu- 
factured from the native grape. He has succeeded in making a 
white wine from the Mustang grape, which we consider far bet- 
ter than the best samples of Catawba wine that we have received 
from Cincinnati. The red wine he has made from the same 
ae is of an excellent quality, and resembles the best claret ; 
e has also made wine from the winter grape, which ripens late 
in autumn. This wine bas a delicious flavor, is of a deep red 
color, and resembles the red Rhenish wine. The experiments 
which this enterprising gentleman has made in the cultivation of 
the native indicate that the wines of Texas will soon be as 
much sought for by the amateurs as the best wines manufactared 
from the Catawba, Scuppernong, or Isabella grape. We are 
confident that the vine can be cultivated to a far greater advan- 
tage in the undulating region of Texas than in any other part 
of the Union. The climate and soil of this region resemble 
those of the best wine-growing sections of Europe and Asia. 


5.—Under our agricultural head we take the liberty to intro- 
duce the subject of the pork production of the West. It is one 
of immense importance. The Cincinnati Gazette furnishes us 
some valuable statistics on this subject, which we must notice. 
We give below the total number of hogs killed in the West du- 
ring the last two seasons : 


1851-52. 1852-53. 
Total in Ilinois,............ 231,560... 0... .005-. 324,850 
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Thus a very large increase is shown over the business of last 
year; but this excess is reduced somewhat by the falling off in 
weight. After a full and careful investigation, the Gazette esti- 
mates that the averaged decrease is about ten pounds to the hog, 
or five per cent. ‘I'his decrease on the aggregate number of 
hogs given above is equal to 100,000, and therefore reduces the 
excess to 881,425 head. 

Reducing the crops of both years to pounds, and estimating 
last year’s average at 208 pounds, and this year’s at 198, we 
have the following result: 





Crop of 1852-53, in Ibs... 2.6.6 cee eee ee ee 404,712,990 
Crop of 1851-62, im Ibs... . 66.6... ce eee eens 325,016,640 
Masses. wi ltdeilds ch i dddiccevecdbsbes 79,696,350 


This shows an increase of twenty-four per cent. over last year. 
when the crop was six per cent. deficient, as compared with that 
of 1850-51. 

In view of these results, the Gazette remarks that the increase 
in the crop this season has proved much greater than was anti- 
cipated ; bat accounts for the excess from the extraordinary 
high prices which prevailed throughout the season, causing far- 
mers to sell off their hogs closer than usual. 

Thus, while the excess in the crop is really only moderate, 
the sips pw has been increased very much beyond the anticipa- 
tions of operators. 

This state of things will, of course, have some effect upon the 
market during the season; as, at moderate prices, farmers, in- 
stead of being sellers of bacon during the summer, will, unques- 
tionably, be purchasers, but to what extent this will be the case, 
it is, of course, impossible for us to determine. 

The product of lard, per hog, has decreased from seven to ten 
per cent., as compared with last year; and hence, we find that 
article commands a relatively higher price than meats, 

Cincinnati is the greatest pork market in the world ; and the 
pork trade there gives employment to some 10,000 persons. 
The entire number of hogs in the United States, in 1850, was 
26,301,293. The principal increase, since, has been in the West, 
and the number is now estimated at 45,000,000. 
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THE commercial and financial aspect of the United States, at 
the present moment, presents a theme of intense interest and 
importance to every philosophical observer of the progress of 
nations, Until about fifty years ago, men read with wonder and 
astonishment of the busy scenes of commerce and of immense 
wealth that the great commercial cities of Europe and Asia used 
to present. How much has been written of the wonders of Eu- 
ropean .rade ; and with what intense interest used to be read the 

- wonderful accounts of the commercial bustle and astonishing 
wealth of London, Amsterdam, Venice, and the Hanseatic towns 
of Europe—and further back, of the commerce ef Carthage, 
Byzantium, Alexandria, of Candia and Rhodes, and of Tyre 
and Sidon. But what now are all those magnificent pictures 
of commerce and wealth—truly astonishing as they were—when 
we compare them with the commercial aspects of the world at 
the present day? They sink into insignificance. The commerce 
and wealth of a single city of the New World surpasses all that 
can be said of the entire trade of the Mediterranean, even when 
Venice and Genoa were filled with merchant princes, and 
ns omg with their sails the waters of every sea at that time 
nown. 

No adequate idea can be formed of the present commercial ac- 
tivity of this country — by seeing it—by visiting our great 
cities, our vast ports crowded with shipping, our gigantic steam- 
ships—that new feature of modern commerce—that now cross 
the ocean, and visit the most distant countries in fewer days 
than it formerly required months to effect a communication. 
One must navigate our rivers, crowded with steamers of vast 
size, freighted with the rich products of our valleys and prairies; 
he must pass over our long lines of rail-road, running in eve 
direction through our country, and witness the agricultural, 
manufacturing and commercial activity of the hundreds of vil- 
lages, towns and cities, that diversify the aspect of this vast re- 
public; one must see all the immense trade that lines our rivers 
and lakes; and then he will begin to get some idea of the grow- 
ing commerce of this country—we say growing, because it is 
now only, we may say, fairly commenced. — 

It is quite certain that the amount of funds now being invest- 
ed in trade of every description, and in rail-roads, shipping, 
steamships and steamboats, in buildings of every description, in 
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manufactures and in lands, is far greater than ever has been 
known before in this country—all creating a vast amount of in- 
dustrial activity in every department of the arts and trades. 
Everything seems to be projected on a more magnificent scale 
every two or three years, and that, too, without any appearance 
of an artificial basis, or without causing a greatly increased de- 
mand for money. ‘The expenditure for new buildings in New- 
York alone, for the present year, cannot be less than $6,000,000, 
and the amount of money withdrawn by persons engaged in 
traffic from their business, and invested in dwellings, is very 
large. It has been estimated by the real estate auctioneers, that 
ene to the amount of $20,000,000 bas passed through their 

ands since January. In Broadway, the cost of new buildings 
for the present year has been $1,990,000; and in the Fifth Ave- 
nue, $1,375,000, or $3,350,000 in only two streets, and this does 
not embrace the whole expenditure in those streets, 

The commerce of the United States is a true index of our 
prosperity and progress, In 1821 the entire commerce of the 
country amounted to only $127,560,196; while the amount in 
1851 was $434,316,410! Our exports in 1851 and 1852 amount- 
ed to $389,033,070, of which the raw cotton amounted to $200,- 
281,049 ; other domestic products, $133,245,709 ; United States’ 
coin, 55,507,812. 


The Coffee Trade of the United States exhibits a notable in- 
crease. ‘The total receipts in the United States, for the year 
ending December 31, 1852, says the New-York Shipping List, 
were 1,453,622 pkgs., estimated weight 205,542,855 l|bs., against 
receipts in 1851 of 1,507,603 pkgs., weighing 216,043,870 lbs., 
being a decrease in receipts of 53,981 pkgs.; and after deducting 
the exports of 1852, the quantity taken for consumption exceeds 
the whole receipts by 13,133,890 lbs., reducing the stock in the 
country that amount, and making an increase in the consump- 
tion of 1852 over 1851 of about 11 per cent. 

We have made no deduction for the quantity taken from 
New-York, Boston, &c., and shipped inland, via canal, &c., for 
the Canada markets, having no reliable data at hand for such 
shipments. The quantity, Seworn, is very inconsiderable; by 
the official tables of the trade and navigation of the province of 
Canada, the total quantity entered for consumption for the year 
ending 5th January, 1861, was 1,129,794 Ibs., of which, from the 
United States, 1,062,008 lbs.; and for the year ending 5th Janu- 
ary, 1852, from the United States, 1,093,869 I]bs., being an in- 
crease of 8 per cent. Assuming the same rate of increase for 
last year, would give but 1,126,685 lbs. taken from the United 
States. There is besides a small quantity passed over the fron- 
tier of Texas into Mexico, of which we have no account. 

Our commercial relations with Mexico, at the present moment, 
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are exceedingly interesting, taken in connection with the pre 
sent political relations of the two countries. We take from the 
Report of the Secretary of the United States Treasury the fol- 
lowing — of Mexican commerce with this country, since 
1829. It shows what bad government can make of one of the 
richest countries, naturally, in the world : 


For the year Imports from Imports to | Last quar. of Imports from Imports to 
ending 30th exico. Mexico. 1842, & Ist Mexico Mexico, 
Sept., 1829,, .$5.026,761. . $2,331,151 2qrs. 1843,.. 2,782,406.. 1 461,937 
1830,.. 5,235,241.. 4,837,458 | For the year 
1832,.. 4,293,954.. 4,467,541 | ending 30th 
1833,.. 5.452 818.. 5,408,091 June, 1844,.. 2,387,621.. 1,794,893 
18394,.. 8,066,068... 5,265,053 1845,.. 1,702,936.. 1,152,331 
1835,.. 9.490,446.. 9,029,221 | war yr.1846 .. 1,836.621.. 1,531,180 
1836,.. 5,615,8\9.. 6,041,635 “  1847,.. 481,749.. 238,004 


1837,.. 5 654,002.. 3,880,323 1848,.. 1.581247... 4054452 
1838,.. 3.127,153.. 2,787,362 1849,.. 2216.719.. 2,090,368 
1839,.. 3,500.707.. 2,164,097 1850,.. 2,195,366.. 2,012,827 
1840,.. 4,175,001.. 2,515,341 1851,.. 1,804,779.. 1,581,783 


1841,.. 3,484,957... 2,036.620 
1842,.. 1,996,694... 1,534,233 





By this table, covering nearly the whole period of our inter- 
course with Mexico, it will be seen that, from having a trade 
worth, in exports and imports, about nineteen millions and a half, 
in 1835, it is now reduced, in 1858, to about three millions. 

The present total debt of Mexico is $76,179,406. The forei 
debt, in 1852, was $52,744,497. The total debt of Mexico in- 
cludes $40,000,000 due to creditors before the independence of 
Mexico. Since the administration of Bustamente, 1832, the 
foreign debt has increased $18,456,747, having yielded the cre- 
ditors, in the same period, $22,811,747. 

Since 1882 Mexico has lost 1,939 square leagues more 
than half of her territory in 1820; or, in other words, she 
has lost, since 1832, 109,944 square leagues—her whole territory, 
in 1820, being 216,012 square leagues, of 5,000 yards to the 
league. It would have been a blessing to Mexico if she had 
lost the whole of her territory, when oa by us in the 
late war. She would thus have got rid of all her tyrants, and 
be now enjoying the benefits of our government and laws. The 

resent extent of the Mexican territory, since the treaty of Guada- 
fape Hidalgo, in 1848, is 106,0674 square Mexican leagues. For 
further information on this subject we refer the reader to our 
article on Mexico, in a late number of the “‘ Review.” 


Of late the attention of the United States has been drawn to 
our commerce in the Pacific Ocean, and to our trade with China 
and Eastern Asia in general. Undoubtedly this is the great 
field in which our foreign commerce is destined to receive its 
widest expansion; but the manner in which it must begin, is 
that of establishing a great line of ocean steamers between Cali- 
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fornia and China, connected with a rail-road across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, or with some other one having a terminus on 
the Pacific. When these two things are done, our ecommerce 
will take a stride westward, and grow up in that direction, if 
not, like Jonah’s gourd, in a single night, at least fast enough 
to astonish the world by its progress. 

The amourt of our trade with China at the present time, in 
cotton and woollen goods, is as follows: Unbleached muslins, 
90,528 pieces; bleached muslins, 6,898 pieces; twilled cottons, 
116,140 pieces; calicoes or chintzes, 3,130 pieces ; cotton hand- 
kerchiefs, 250 dozen; cotton yarn, 59,567 Ibs. Woollen goods 
—broad cloths, 615 pieces; cassimeres, 968 pieces; camlets, 
4,958 pieces. 

The amount of property afloat on the Pacific Ocean is also 
shown, It is put down at 1,284 sail, aggregating 403,168 tons, 
employing 34,000 American navigators. The total value of this 

roperty is estimated at $70,000,000 In ease of a war with 

ngland, it could be swept from the ocean by her steamers in 
the East India and Chinese seas before any armament could be 
sent round Cape Horn for its protection. 

Here we see the necessity for such a line of steamers, between 
California and China, as was proposed by Ambrose W. Thomp- 
son, at the last session of Congress. His proposition was, that 
the line consist of six steamers of not less than 8,000 tons; each 
steamer to be pierced and ready for mounting of the heaviest 
batteries for war purposes, but in time of peace to carry always 
four guns of the largest calibre. In the course of the voyage 
they are to perform the naval service in the North Pacific. They 
will thus afford the most ample protection to the whaling and come 
mercial marine in those seas, and completely relieve the oo 
ment from the necessity of keeping a naval squadron at that dis- 
tant and expensive station, By careful examination, it is found 
that this will be a saving of one million and a quarter of dollars 
per annum tothe Navy Department. This line is to make semi- 
monthly trips between California and China, touching in going 
and returning at the Sandwich Islands, anil at some port in 
Japan so svon as communications are opened with that empire. 

ntil this, or something like this is done, our trade will drag 

on slowly, as heretofore, with Asia, and all our shipping in the 

Pacific will be a prey for England, Russia, or France, to pounce 

upon, whenever they might think roper. A general war in 

urope—and another is not far off, probably—might involve 

wet ves; for we cannot always expect to enjoy peace with 
urope. 

To see how far ahead of us England is in her trade with that 
country, compare the following exports of hers with ours, as 
given above: Unbleached muslins, 1,792,821 pieces; bleached 
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muslins, 645,356 pieces; twilled cottons, 183,591; calicoes or 
chintzes, 75,174 pieces; cotton handkerchiefs, 61,480 dozen; 
cotton yarn, 4,314,957 lbs. Woollen goods—broad cloths, 
834,643 pieces; cassimeres, 803,717 pieces; camlets, 381,673 
pieces; blankets, 6,335 pieces. 

The present annual revenue of Great Britain from the tea 
trade alone, is over twenty millions of dollars, as we have shown 
in a previous article. 

Should our government establish a line of steamers between 
California and China, letters and passengers would be able to 
reach the eastern shores of Asia in forty days from New-York ; 
and a rail-road across the country, from the Gulf of Mexico or 
the Mississippi Valley to the Pacific, would reduce the transit 
from N omttark to China to twenty-four days. Itis needless to 
enter into any speculations menmiee the almost immediate ef- 
fect of the great facilities which such a line of steamers would 
create. The products of China and of the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, would immediately seek that route to America and Eu- 
rope, and Europe would be dependent on us for her Asiatic mail 
transportation. 


Nor is the progress of our trade entirely toward the south and 
west. For several years we have been talking much about our 
Canadian relations—our Canadian commerce—and of Cana- 
dian reciprocity. Old notions, older than what are called stereo- 
type notions—for stereotyping is amodern art—have ever hun 
upon the English and Canadian mind, dulling its energies, an 
preventing that progress that is so remarkable on this side of 
the St. Lawrence. The Canadians are, of late, beginning to un- 
derstand what reciprocity means; but still they do not fully see 
the merits of the thing, nor will they until they cease to cry 
“God save the Queen!” to a sovereign 3,000 miles off. Soe 
is more striking than the difference—social, commercial, agricul- 
tural, industrial and progressive—between Canada and the 
states of our union adjacent to it, from the Atlantic to Min- 
nesota; and the question is often asked, why is this? The 
shortest and best answer that can be given is: That is the differ- 
ence between a monarchy and a republic like ours. Send home her 
aristocratic governor-general, her standing army, twice as large 
as that of the whole of the United States; break up her state 
religion, build bridges across the St. Lawrence, and give the 

eople our constitution, and the Canadians would soon be just 
fike ourselves. There would then be no further talking about 
reciprocity. The progress of Canada, compared with that of 
our adjacent states, may be seen by inspecting the following 
table, showing the advance of the population in the two coun- 
tries since the year 1830. 
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1830. 1840. 1850. 
Qanada.........++ 258,835........ 512,055........ 672,195 
New-York ---1,918,608........ 2,428,921........3,097,394 
Michigan .......... $1,639........ 212,267........ 397,654 
Wieconsin......... None. ........ $0,945........ 305,191 
a Ter oe pe WY on SCT cial ate 43,112........ 192,214 


The one is the progress of a free, intelligent race of republi- 
cans; the other, of a race of men of the same Anglo-Saxon 
stock, dragging along with them the heavy car of monarchy ! 

The work of reciprocity began in 1815, when England, relue- 
tantly, relaxed the rigor of her navigation laws. Andrew Jack- 
son, in 1829, opened negotiations with England relative to her 
colonial trade, and succeeded in effecting an arrangement by 
which that trade was opened, in free ports, to American vessels, 
and the United States trade to colonial vessels. This arrange- 
ment continued until Mr. Meredith, in 1849, restricted colonial 
vessels to ports of entry in the United States. The great poli- 
tical privileges which the British North American provinces 
have obtained, of late years, have been put to a good account. 
They have increased their trade with this country, and their 
revenues, by modifying their tariffs. In 1843 England abolished 
discriminating duties, and our manufactures are now admitted 
into the provinces on the same terms as British. 

The warehousing system of this country, and the drawback 
law, have also greatly aided colonial trade with this country, and 
England has reciprocated in her navigation law of 1849. Under 
all these changes, the trade of the British provinces has greatly 
improved, while, as we have observed in our article on the 
American fisheries, some disadvantages have been experienced 
by ourselves. If England is not disposed to modify her fishing 
regulations, the administration of General Pierce will doubtless 
effect some changes, at least so far as to prevent an English 
monopoly of the fish trade in our own ports. It behooves our 
present administration to look to this matter speedily. 

The following table gives an interesting view of our commer- 
cial intercourse with Canada. It is from the official returns : 


Exports. 

Domestic. Foreign. Total. Imports. 
1843....2.607,004.... 107,217....2.714,221.... 657.696 Stanley Circular. 
1844... .5,361,186....1,354,717....6,715.903.. . . 1,465,715 
1845... .4,844.966... . 1,209,260... 6,054,226... 2,020,065 
1846... .6,042,666.. . . 1,363,767... .7,406,433.. . . 1,937,719 
1847... 5,819,667... . 1,455,848... .7,275.515.... 955.926 Warehouse, U.S. 
1848... .6,399,959. .. . 1,982,696... .8,382,655....3,646,367 Drawhack. 
1849... .5,932,606. .. . 2,172,161... .8,104,767. ...2,826,880 Free Navigation. 
1850... .7,758,291....1,790,744... .9,549,035. . . .5,644,462 
1851... .9,060,387. .. .2,954,536.. . 12,014,923. .. .6,693,121 


From this it appears that our exports to the British provinces 
have increased fivefold, and our imports tenfold since 1843 
Our imports from Canada are chiefly breadstuffs and specie 
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which are re-exported from this country in bond; and our 
exports for consumption in the British colonies are chiefly our 
domestic products, including provisions of all kinds. What an 
immense impetus would be given to our trade with the British 
North American provinces if all present restrictions were thrown 
off, and the trade between the two countries made as free as our 
internal trade between our States! What immense resources 
has Canada if they could only receive development! Let there 
but be a grand ship canal from the St. Lawrence to Lake Cham- 

lain, me thence to the Hudson, capable of floating a vessel of 

00 tons, and it would be to Canada what the Mississippi is to 
its great valley. What floods of wealth would, in a few years, 
begin, under a perfect system of free trade, to flow out of that 
great country north of the lakes! 

Some very interesting details have recently been published 
in a report to the House of Assembly of Nova-Scotia, regarding 
the trade of that province with this country. From this report 
it appears that the amount of goods, wares and manufactures, 
imported into the port of Halifax alone, from the United States, 
during the year 1852, was $817,260, chiefly at a duty of six 
and a quarter per cent, and under, which, if imported into the 
United States, would have been charged with a duty of from 
twenty to forty per cent., and which, it is contended, could be 
manufuctured in the province as cheaply as in this country— 
that the total amount of importations into Halifax from the 
United States, during the same year, including $370,148 of flour 
and breadstuffs, was $889,174; and that the total exports, during 
the same period, amounted to $343,672; leaving a balance of 
$545,402 in favor of the United States in that port alone, being 
an increase on the preceding year of no Jess than $151,614, while 
the exports have diminished during both years. The report 
also states, that the value of our imports of manufactured goods 
into that province amounts to a considerable sum, and so greatly 
exceeds the exports to this country as to constitute a disadvan- 
tageous and adverse trade. 

‘he same report complains of “the ruinous effects of the low 
rate of duties” imposed on American manufactures, and calls 
loudly for protection from foreign competition, It would seem 
that there is some ground for complaint on the part of the 
ple of Nova-Scotia, since our manufactures are required by their 
tariff to pay a duty of 64 to 10 per cent. ad valorem; while the 
same articles imported into this country pay a duty of 80 per 
cent. 

We will close this branch of our subject with the observation, 
that the British provinces of North America have an area of 
218,339,415 acres, and a population of 2,500,000, a commerce 
with all countries amounting to $70,200,000, of which about 
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19,000,000 is with the United States, and $30,000,000 with 
reat Britain, These colonies own and employ shipping mea- 
suring nearly 500,000 tons. 

Our lake commerce is another subject of interest. From the 
official returns made to the Provincial Legislature of Canad 
for 1852, it appears that the number of vessels that 
through the Welland Canal, connecting Lake Erie with Ontario, 
was as fullows: 

Tonnage. 
British Vessels. . Both ways. 
British to British ports 
British to Ameriean ports . . . .460 
American to British ports.. .. 
American Vessels. 
British to British ports 
British to American 
American to British ports... . 


American to American ports. 1,149 467,467 


There are also the St. Lawrence and Chambly canals, con- 
necting immediately with American territory. ‘The number of 
tons of merchandise that passed through the St. Lawrence canal, 
in 1852, was 492,975 ; and on the Chambiy Canal it was 87,514. 
The tolls on the three canals, in 1852, amounted to $828,982. 

The gross value of the commerce of the lake ports in 1851 
was $326,000,000; licensed American tonnage, 215,000 tons; 
entered and cleared at all the ports, about 9,500,000 tons, Our 
commerce with Canada was over $12,000,000, of which two- 
thirds were exports. The Canada trade for 1852 has fallen off 
$1,500,000, while the lake coasting trade has increased about 
25 per cent., making a gross aggregate for the last year of over 
$400,000,000. 


The financial condition of this country, at the present mo- 
ment, is one of unprecedented prosperity. Money is abundant, 
and there is still nothing of that hollow inflated system of things 
that has existed in former periods of great apparent prosperity. 
There is evidently a very great advance in commercial opera- 
tions since last year, if the condition of the receipts of customs 
duties is any index of the state of foreign trade. At no previ- 
ous time have the government receipts from customs been so 
great, as is shown, from the official returns, for the quarter end- 
ing March 81st, 1858. The receipts for the first quarter of tke 
fiscal year 1853, were $15,728,992 ; for the second quarter, end- 
ing March 81st, they were $16,208,498; making the receipts for 
the first half of the present year, arising from customs alone, 
$31,937,490. This is more than the entire receipts of any one 
year from 1844 to 1849 inclusive. The receipts for the second 
quarter of 1853 are about $4,000,000 more than those of the 
same quarter of last year. 

The effect of the discovery of the California gold mines doesnot 
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appear to have, as yet, wrought those great financial and commer- 
cial changes that were so confidently predicted—a great disturb- 
ance in the relative value ofevery article of trade, and a notable rise 
in prices, It is true that prices in Europe have risen ; but even 
there the change is not so very great; while, in this country, the 
change is still less, This is explained by considering, that the 
increased supply of gold, or any other circulating medium, will 
always become apparent in any country, inversely as the amount 
of the industrial activity of that country. Gold appears to be 
more abundant in Europe than here, because there, there is less 
industrial activity of every description to absorb it; while, in 
this country, our greater industrial activity, the constant influx 
of emigrants, our incessant and greater locomotive activity, our 
greater interchange of products, our incessant formations of new 
settlements in uncultivated regions, and, in short, our great ac- 
tivity of every description, makes use for money as fast as it is 
received, and it is thus absorbed at once, and kept from lying 
in inglorious inactivity, and from being hoarded up, as in Eu- 
rope. The value of it is thus kept from depreciating. Here we 
have more use for money than in Europe, and thus gold here is 
worth more. Europe, with the same amount of gold thrown in- 
to it, as into this country, at any time, would be much more 
abundantly supplied, relatively to its industrial requirements, 
than this country, and thus she would feel a financial plethora ; 
while we would experience no disturbance of our financial 
health. 

The effect in Europe has been, to increase the demand for 
foreign, and especially American productions, while the gold 
flows outward from Europe towards the great points where pro- 
ceeed those foreign products. This is the natural course of 
things. It is often asked, where does all the gold goto? The 
following table, which we take from the New-York Economist, 
will show where the greater part of it goes, except what is ab- 
sorbed in industrial activity : 

QUANTITY OF SPECIE EXPRESSED IN DOLLARS IN THE BANKS OF NEW-YORK, 
LONDON AND PARIS, 


Rates of 
Banks of “Bank Bank Total Interest 
New- York. of France. of England. three Banks. in Lond. 


December, 1848..$5,850,424.. 46,588,399.. 73,143,717, .125 582,480. .3 


December, 1849.. 9,969,750.. 83,848,000.. 81,984,000. . 175,801,550. .34 
December, 1850. .11,002,800.. 93,003,470... 73,324,216. .177,330,486. .3 
March, 1851.. — .. 104,106,104... 65.854,215.. - ..3 
June, 1851.. 7,985,954. .107,714,800.. 66,844,215. . 182,544,868. .3 
September, 1851.. 6,032,463. . 121,340,220... 71,776 320. . 199,149,003. .3 
December, 1851.. 7,364,439. . 106,635,406... 83,738,868 .. 197,738,713. .2 
March, 1852.. 9,716,070. .114,147,046.. 93,648,480. .217,511.596. .2 


June, 1852. . 12,156,116. . 109,861,488. . 106,714,262. . 228,731,866 ..2 
September, 1852.. 8,702,911. . 102,926,233. . 105,672,345 . .217,301,489..2 
December, 1852. . 10,342,450... 96,082,117... 104,196,792. .210,621,359. .2 
January 13, 1853... 12,000,000... 90,455,766.. 91,912,833. . 194,868,599. .3 





- 








, OE 
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The increased prices of our products in Europe, has caused 
them to flow more copiously thither; hence the rise in freights, 
and the increased activity in transportation; while, as a neces- 
sary consequence, gold has been flowing back to our shores 
from Europe. Our exports of gold to England have gradually 
been falling off, because produce is found to be a better remit- 
tance than specie, in consequence of the high prices. The efflux 
of gold from Paris has been immense, and larger than from 
England. The efflux from France has heen $24,000,000 since 
June, 1852. The effects of the abundance of gold have been 
more sensibly felt in Paris than elsewhere in Europe, where im- 
mense speculations have been fomented. There has, indeed, 
been an increase of bank discounts everywhere. In Paris, since 
September last, the increase has been $8,000,000; in London, 
$5,100,000 ; and in New-York, $3,000,000. In the provinces of 
France the inflation has been even greater than in Paris. The dis- 
counts of the Bank of England are now $15,000,000 greater than 
they were, a year ago; and the efflux of gold is now greater 
than its influx has been. To stop this efflux, the Bank of Eng- 
land, at the beginning of this year, raised the rate of interest to 
three percent. The effect of th isis already visible, in the falling 
off of the prices in some articles, and the efflux will, doubtless, 
only be poe ey 

‘he receipts of gold in Great Britain, by a recent report, were 
for the last six months of 1852, £11,146,000, say $50,000,000. 
At the United States Mint they were $30,000,000, and the re- 
duction in the banks as above is $34,000,000, making together 
$114,000,000, from which should be deducted the quantity sent 
from the United States to Great Britain in that time, $7,000,000, 
and there remains $107,000,000, which has gone, whither? The 
supplies of gold in Great Britain and in the United States were, 
for the last six months of 1852, as follows: 


In England, from Australia................+. $21,475,732 
In United States, from California............. 23,994,180 
BOR i oc citrate tainida soca tinned $45,469,912 


Ofthe quantity received in the United States, about $7,000,000 
went to England, and has thence, in discharge of the large quan- 
tities of goods purchased and consumed by England, been dis- 
tributed throughout the world. 

The immense increase in the quantity of gold, of late years, 
has been accompanied with a steady decrease of silver. here 
does the silver all find deposit? This metal, ever since the 
conquest of Mexico, has been flowing in vast quantities from 
America to the East Indian Archipelago, and to China. During 
a period of 225 years, ending with the overthrow of the Spanish 
Viceroyalty in New Spain or Mexico, the Spaniards maintained 
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constant intercourse with Manilla, and the East Indian islands 
and China; and it is calculated that fully four hundred millions 
of dollars passed thither from Acapulco, and that one hundred 
millions, at least, of this amount, went from Manilla to China. 
Since 1754, about $100,000,000 in specie were exported from the 
United States to Canton. In sixty years of free commerce, 
Japan has poured into China another aca ti millions, Siam 
and Cochin China sent thither large quantities of gold and sil- 
ver in ingots, Fifty millions more have been added from vari- 
ous nations. The native mines yield about $3,000,000 yearly ; 
and throughout the whole empire the metallic circulation, ex- 
clusive, we believe, of the brass “isin” or “ cash,” is estimated at 
$500,000,000. Gold, though stamped in ingots, is used very 
little for exchange in trade, It is considered altogether as an 
article of merchandise, and is bought and sold in the money 
— at current rates of about one “ tael” of gold for sixteen of 
silver. 

The commerce of Canton is carried on in Spanish dollars, in 
the selection and relative value of which the Chinese are ex- 
tremely fastidious. The issues of Charles IV., are commonly the 
most popular, and command a premium, while the coinage of 
the United States and of the South American States, or of 
Mexico, are liable to a discount, varying from three to six per 
cent. 

From these statements it will be observed that the accumula- 
tion of foreign and domestic silver in China, for two hundred 
and fifty years after the discovery of America, must have been 
very great. The account we consider may be stated as fol- 

OWS: 





Senmorte of clivor Coan BRIE. cos odikele ac ccedscocdsescdccveva $100,000,000 
ft) do. United Stated .occcce cn cccccccessccccccccus SOO MOO 
Do. do. Sh. o> chded athe socce ochakepe te ccontn 100,000,000 
Do. do. England, Portugal ..............+++.s000: 100,000,000 
Do. do. India, and other Western sources.... .....- 100,000,000 
Do. do. Siam and other Eastern sources............ 25,000,000 
Teteh, GOGAT. 000 sv dkussnne cctagasunecsnnes sos $425,000,000 


Add to this, for an aggregate production of the Chinese mines of 
$2,000,000 per annum, for 250 years, and we have a total of domes- 
UNE, .. onc cchaenws aa abun Geb oe ecane hal «a mites s oe bs tales $500,000,000 


Petal anpetieatiats <.o)s6.Fbcie ds oh She thew hE Os oc HOS $925,000,000 


Such was the condition of things in China as long as the com- 
merce of that empire insisted on exchanging its productions for 
treasure alone. 

Such was the flow of silver to the East, whence but little of 
it ever returned, until the opening of the opium trade with 
China by the English, about the middle of the last century. 
The effect of this iniquitous trade, forced upon China by the 
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English, has been to drain that country of its silver, and bring 
it back to Earope and America. From 1823 to 1833, China 
paid $72,000,000 in silver for opium, which silver found its wa 
to Europe. From 1833 to 1839, six years, the same trade made 
an annual drain of silver from*China of $18,000,000, or $108, 
000,000 in the six years. From 1848 to 1853, since the opium 
war, the Chinese have paid for opium the enormous sum, yearly, 
of $31,596,600, or, in the last ten years, $315,966,000! To 
this must still be added the $21,000,000 paid by China to Eng- 
land as indemnity for the 20,000 chests of smuggled opium, 
destroyed at the beginning of the war, and we shall have then 
the following result: Silver exported from China for opium, 
from 1828 to 1833, $72,000,000 ; from 1833 to 1839, $108,000,- 
000; from 1843 to 1853, $315,966,000 ; for indemnity, $21,000,- 
000; estimated consumption prior to 1828, 10,000,0U0. Making 
the total loss to China and gain to Great Britain of silver from 
the opium trade, $246,966,000. 

If we deduct this sum from the entire accumulations of the 
Chinese Empire, as we have before exhibited them, we shall 
have a startling result, which demonstrates that the great bulk 
of silver must soon be concentrated in Europe or among the 
western nations : 

Total accumulated silver in China, in two hundred and fifty years, $925,000,000 
Total of exported silver from China, in about fifty years,.......... 556,966,000 





AINE 6 0.0.0 6s casacennnmpinanetaseedemutacesinteandien $398,044,000 


As the demand for opium in China is on the increase, the 
$398,044,080 of silver still left cannot last long. 

We must here draw this article to a close; but we shall con- 
tinue, monthly, to present to the readers of the Review a gen- 
eral commercial ond. financial paper. 





Art. VIII—RAIL-ROAD PROGRESS. 


NEW-ORLEANS AND NORTHERN RAIL-ROAD-—-MOBILE AND GIRARD ROAD— 
RAIL-ROADS OF NEW-YORK--BALTIMORE AND OHIO ROAD—FLORIDA 
ROADS— MOBILE AND OHIO ROAD-——-LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE ROAD— 
EAST TENNESSEE AND GEORGIA RAIL-ROAD-——-NEW-ORLEANS AND BATON 
ROUGE RAIL-ROAD—ST. LOUIS RAIL-ROADS. 


1.—The New- Orleans, Jackson, and Great Northern Rail- Road, 
is being = with great vigor at New-Orleans, and we have the 
first annual report of the president, James Robb, before us. 
er State has completed its subscription of $1,600,000 to the 
road. 
In August of last year, Mr. James Clarke entered on his du- 
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ties as chief engineer of the southern division of the road, com- 
mencing at this city and extending to Canton, Mississippi. The 
cost of this division, which is the most expensive and difficult of 
construction, is estimated at $26,300 per mile, including depéts, 
workshops and equipments. *The division—from Canton to 
Aberdeen—has been surveyed under the direction of Mr, A. P. 
Winchester. The result of his surveys has been deemed highly 
satisfactory; but the board, with a view of maintaining lower 
grades, have directed a revision of the route, The northern di- 
vision, embracing the line from Canton to the Tennessee River, 
has been examined thoroughly for the last nine months, by a 
corps of engineers under Mr. | H. Grant, who was appoint- 
ed engineer of that division in July, 1852. His examinations 
are looked upon as highly satisfactory, A maximum grade of 
80 feet to the mile is believed to be easily attainable. Mr. Grant 
expected 131 miles of his division to be ready for letting by 1st 
June, and the remainder between June and August. In locat- 
ing the road, the directors have been guided by the single con- 
sideration of promoting the interests of the company and the 
country. 

The directors have purchased ten squares of ground on the 


upper line of the new canal, for $58,984 53. The expense of 
filling up the squares is estimated at $17,500. The depot is 
considered as central as possible, under the circumstances. The 
cost of land at the intersection of Canal and Claiborne streets 
would have been four-fold, and the expense of opening a portion 
of Claiborne-street, through cgay property, has been estimated, 


by commissioners appointed for the purpose, at $125,000. In- 
dependent of these considerations, the difficulties, inconveniences 
and expense of crossing the new canal were deemed insupera- 
ble. Drawbridges would have had to be erected, and superin- 
tended at an annual cost of 40 or $50,000; and the continual 
arrivals and departures of trains and cars would have conflicted 
with the passage of vessels navigating the canal, etc. 

The lowest grades have been maintained, consistent with the 
nature of the country and the means of the company. No road 
in the Union will compare more favorably with the grades re- 
ported by the chief engineer. On the southern division, be- 
tween New-Orleans and Jackson, twenty-one feet is the maxi- 
mum, and between Jackson and the Tennessee River, thirty feet. 
The curvatures are also slight. 

Ten thousand tons of iron have been purchased; 5,000 at 
£9 2s, 8d., and £9 10s. for the remainder. The payment of 
the rail-road tax has been anticipated; and on the 22d of Janu- 
ary an issuance of $1,800,000 bonds, at 8 per cent., payable on 
the - August, in the years when the tax falls due, was di- 
recte 
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The cost of the road from New-Orleans to the Tennessee Ri- 
ver is estimated at $10,000,000. Mr. Robb recommends the 
immediate issue of $6,000,000 of bonds, running thirty years, 
bearing 7 per cent. interest. No doubt is entertained of sellin 
them on favorable terms. The realization of this sum woul 
assure the completion of the entire line to the Tennessee River, 
in three years. 

The income of the road is based upon the following calcula- 
tion of receipts and expenditures : 


RECEIPTS. 


300 000 through and way passengers, averaging $5 
200,000 bales cotton, $1 50 per bal 
—— and mineral productions of Virginia, Tennessee and Ken- 
tuc 
Sion, mules, cattle, sheep, etc 
Merchandise, gfoceries, and supplies sent from New-Orleans to the In- 
terior 600,000 


$3,000,000 


DEDUCT— 


Working expenses, and all other incidental to the management of the 
road, 40 per cent $1,200,000 


Being 18 per cent. clear income on the present estimated cost 
of the road from this city to the Tennessee River. The item of 
public mails is not included above. This estimate is believed 
to be underrated, and solvent arguments are educed to show that 
it is. 

By this road Washington City can be reached in forty-eight 
hours, and the Northern and Western cities in the same ratio of 
speed. The construction of the Opelousas road will add greatly 
to the business of the Jackson road. Its future extension to the 
Pacific is believed in, when will be secured, beyond competition, 
a new and extended commerce. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


By City Council of New-Orleans 
By Individual 617,750—2,617,750 
Less reduction by taxes 159,225 


By six counties in Mississippi 
Subscription of State of Louisiana. 


$4,976,125 


2.—The local subscription to the Girard and Mobile Rail-road 
is very limited, and being made by cautious planters, is entirely 
reliable. The subscription to capital stock, including the amount 
at Mobile, amounts to 
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Ce awdsisd s. o20d odule inidadduds <3 wesseses $1,546,225 79 
Subscription in grading 169 miles. 
“ “ wooden superstructure,............+- 


We may expect this amount to be increased very much in 
the next few months, and with the energy which the company’s 
officers have so signally displayed, we may anticipate an early 
connection by rail, between the city of Mobile and the waters 
of the Chattahoochie. 


3.—The railroad statistics of the State of New-York, which 
have been recently published, furnish us with the following 
particulars : 

On 1,819 1-2 miles of railway, which, if double track and sid- 
ings be included, amount to 2,277 3-10 miles, and which have 
cost upwards of eighty four millions of dollars, the whole num- 
ber of persons carried in 1852 was 7,440,653, and the number 
of miles travelled was 343,358,585. This distance travelled is 
very nearly three quarters of the way from here to the planet 
Jupiter, and almost four times as far as from the earth to the 
sun. 


Of some of these travellers, the following table shows the 
Fate : 


Passengers. Persons employed on Railroad. 
Killed. Injured, Killed. Injured. 
-o. -89 

This shows that for every 300,000 passengers, one’ was killed, 
and for every 90,000 passengers, one was injured, during 1852. 

Comparing these results with those given for 1851, there is 
an unfortunate increase in.the killed of nearly 40 per cent., and 
in the injured of more than 100 per cent. 


4.—It is with feelings of no ordinary pleasure, says the Cot- 
ton Plant, in speaking of the Baltimore and Ohio Road, that 
we notice the great increase of business upon this road. That 
it is destined to be the great carrying thoroughfare between the 
east and west, we have never had a doubt, and that the busi- 
ness of the road will exceed the most sanguine expectations of 
its friends, is becoming every day more evident. e think it 
but a fair calculation to estimate that the receipts will reach, 
ere another year passes by, the average sum of $300,000 per 
month. Under such promising prospects, no incident can long 
exist to depress its stock; and we feel assured that in a very 
short time it will become one of the most firm and steadfast 
stocks in the market, gradually reaching and going above 
par. 

5.—The flattering prospects, says a Pensacola journal, thrown 
out by the enterprising and energetic citizens of Savannah, of a 
rail-road from that city to ours, have doubtless called forth the 
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recent efforts of the Montgomery and Pensacola Rail-road. This 
rivalry creates a new hope in us, that we shall have one or the 
other of these roads terminating here. And we beg not to be 
censured, when we express a desire for the continuance of this 
spirit of rivalry, for the benefit of our ancient city. 


6.—We extract the following from the last report of the En- 
gineer of the Mobile and Oluwo Rail-road, showing the present 
condition of the work : 

From these statements of our local affairs, the means and progress of the road 
at this time are as follows : 
In Alabama, for local work north of Citronelle to Kemper county line, 

commenced in May ard September last. and bound to be done in all 

of 1853. to the centre of Lauderdale county—Mobile city subscrip- 

tion and work $1,130,000 
In Mississippi, fur local work between Lauderdale ind Pontotoc coun- 

ties, to be finished in September, 1854—individual and county sub- 

CP ear ccucnslgne Uedpide sahotenee ces cnkéehecs ses cece Ge 
In Mississippi, north of Pontotoc line to Tennessee line, to be finished 

in November, 1854— individual, county and work subscriptions.... $ 762,300 
In Tennessee to Kentucky line, to be finished 1st November, 1854— 

individual, county, and work subscriptions $ 878.000 


Making a total of. $3,952,200 

for the 420 miles of road between Citronelle and Kentucky, now in 

progress of graduation. 
In Kentucky, line to Paducah will be ready for contracts by the Ist of 

August or September next, and to be finished 31st January, 1855— 

county and individual subscriptions $ 350,000 
To which add cost of local work of 33 miles completed $ 500,000 
Also, from sale of town lots at 12 stations of railroad located upon 

rail-road lands $ 100,000 
And our total of local means will be for local works, expended and to 

be expended upon the through line, Paducah and Tennessee river 

DFANCHES. .... 5 ccccce coccs oes cse Sace vedece Sesessoesersencce 
The revised estimates for the same local work, substituting the Padu- 

cah line for the shorter one to the mouth of the Ohio River, is $4,776,576 

7.—The Louisville and Nashville Rail-road Company have made 
large and favorable negotiations for money, through their chief 
engineer, in London; and having been successful in obtaining 
all the subscriptions asked for in every county on the line, to- 
gether with a million of dollars on the part of Louisville, and 
$300,000 from Davidson county and Nashville, have closed a 
contract with Messrs. Morton, Seymour and Co., for the entire 
completion of the road in a period not to exceed two years and 
a half; the work to be commenced on the first Monday in May 
next. 

8.—The East Tennessee and Georgia Railway is completed to 
Loudon, which is 28 miles south of Knoxville, and the remain- 
ing span is in a rapid process of construction. When this 
road is completed, there will be an uninterrupted railway con- 
nection between both Knoxville and Charleston, and Knoxville 
and Savannah. From Knoxville East, as far as the State line, 


$4,902,200 
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(110 miles,) extends the East Tennessee road, nearly the whole 
of which is in a rapid state of progress. At the state line Vir- 

inia will meet us with the Virginia road, (2043 miles,) leading 
} the state line to Lynchburg. A considerable portion of 
this road is already completed, and all the balance is being 
ea forward to completion with the greatest energy. From 

ynchburg there is now a railway connection by Peiersburgh 
with Norfolk. The distance from Knoxville to the three 
Southern Atlantic sea-ports stand thus :— 


From Knoxville to Charleston via Dalton and Augusta 
“ Knoxville to Savannah via Dalton and Atlanta, &e 
“ Knoxville to Norfolk via Lynchburgh 


The distance from Knoxville to Danville is estimated at 120 
miles, and from that point to Louisville 80, making the total 
distance 200 miles. ‘hat makes the distance fro uisville 
to Norfolk, by way of Knoxville, 716} miles. 

The distance from Louisville to the mouth of Big Sandy is 
213 miles, and from the mouth of Big Sandy to Norfolk 5233 
miles, which, when added, make 736? miles. Then we have 


the following results :— 
Miles. 


a) “ 


From Knoxville to Charleston, the contemplated route by 
way of Robun Gap will lessen the distance very considerably. 
Thus :— 


From Charleston to Anderson, S. C., completed 
From Anderson to Knoxville, not completed 


A still shorter route is proposed, which will most probably 
be adopted, and if so, then we will have the following distances 
between Louisville and Charleston :— 

Miles, 
From Charleston to Aiken, in S. C., road completed ..............120 
From Aiken to Knoxville via Savannah River and Robun Gap route. . 289 
From Knoxville to Charleston 
From Louisville to Knoxville 
From Louisville to Charleston 


The construction of the road to Charleston by way of Robun 
Gap, whether the longer or the shorter route be adopted, and of 
the road from this point to Danville and Shelbyville, will bring 
Louisville nearer to Charleston than Baltimore. Thus:— 


From Baltimore to Cincinnati 

From Cincinnati to Louisville .. 

From Baltimore to Louisville 

From Louisville to Charleston, longer route...... 
From Louisville to Charleston, shorter route 
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In addition to these several roads, there will be in a short 
time a continuous line of road, part of it being the line of the 
East Tennessee and Georgia ok as far as Montgomery, Ala., 
which is distant from Knoxville 410 miles. From that point 
pag uninterrupted steamboat navigation the whole year to 

obile. 


9.—We understand that the people are becoming impatient 
for the opening of the books for subscription to the New-Or- 
leans and Baton Rouge Rail-road. Now that a most liberal 
charter has been obtained from the legislature to enable a com- 
pany to connect the commercial metropolis with the capital of 
the State by rail-road, it behooves every good citizen to bestir 
himself, and see that the many advantages that must result to 
our beautiful little city from said connection be not lost from 
want of action. Let the commissioners come together at an 
early day, and appoint suitable persons to open the books at 
once. Let there be books opened at New-Orleans, on the coast 
and in this city, under the superintendence of active, energetic 
business men, and, our word for it, there will be stock enough 
subscribed to commence the work in less than thirty days.— 
Baton Rouge Comet. 


10.—The subscriptions by. the city and county of St. Louis 
to new rail-roads, amount to $2,400,000, viz :— 


North Missouri “ 
Iron Mountain as 


Total city and county 





Art. X—EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


NEW-ORLEANS WORLD'S FAIR — SOUTHERN DIRECT TRADE — WOOD GAS— PACIFIC 
RAIL-ROAD MOVEMENT—TERRITORY AND POPULATION OF THE UNITED sTaATES— 
CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA—TEHUANTEPEC COMPANY—LATE BOOKS—EDITOR’S 
NOTE, ETC., ETO, 


1.—In New-Orleans a movement has been some time in progress for the insti- 
tution of a World's Fair, after the plan of that m New-York. The matter has 
been placed in the hands of appropriate committees, some of whom are men of 
zeal, and the public may expect some early results. No position in the South or 
West is better adapted than New-Orleans for such a fair; and the enterprise 
pap she is beginning to exhibit in other respects, argues well for her success 
in this. 


2.—We mentioned in another place a new, and, probably, large demand for 
cotton, to be used in the manufacture of mattresses. r North Carolina friends, 
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not satisfied with turning their rosin to additional account in the production of oil, 
are actually manufacturing gas from pine wood. This will produce a great revo- 
lution, and give a value to our southern forests altogether incalculable. For the 
manufacture of this gas, the whole apparatus. including mains, gasometer, &c., 
costs but $13,900. This includes their transportation from Philadelphia, with, 
also, the pay and passage of workmen. By reference to Ure's Chemical Dic- 
tionary, it will be ae gi ton of coal, or thereabouts, yields about 10,000 cubic 
feet of gas. ‘This is after eight hours’ distillation from the best selected coal. By 
actual experiment it has been found that a cord of wood will produce 93,000 
cubical feet of gas. It will be perceived at once this renders wood-gas much 
cheaper. Besides, it is a well-ascertained fact that wood-oils, in the pro- 
duction of light, are as 7 to 3 in favor of ligneous oils over coal. One reason that 
they have been so little used is, that they require to be distilled from wood previous 
to use ; but this difficulty, it is said, has been obviated by a simple and x oe ap- 
paratus, invented and patented by Dr. Mc'’onnell. This invention places the use 
of gas within the reach of all rural villages; and will render every one, who 
chooses to be so, independent of the gas companies, for by its means they can 
manufacture their own gas at a much cheaper rate than it can now be supplied by 
any company chartered within the United States. This gas has not the offensive 
smell of that produced by coal, and can be passed directly from the retort through 
the washer or condenser to the gasometer without further purification. 


3.—The people of California are in earnest in their promotion of a great rail- 
road which shall connect them with the Atlantic. We have the particulars of an 
enthusiastic meeting at San Diego, with some very able reports and resolutions 
which will be referred to next month. Our readers have heard of the proposition 
made by a gentleman of San Francisco, for the best treatise upon subjects rela- 
ting to the road, to wit : 


Ist.—The Great Pacific Railway, and the benefits which will arise from it. 
2d.—The Trade of the Pacific and Est Indies. 
3d.—The Natural Resources of the State of California. 


The sum of $10,000 will be awarded to the work—chosen by a committee as 
the best submitted—upon these three topics. One half that amount ($5,000) for 
the best treatment of the first-named topic, alone or distinct from the others. One 
half that amount ($2,500) for the best treatment of the second topic, and the same 
amount ($2,500) for the third. 

Manuscripts forwarded, in competition, are to be addressed to “ S, P. ANDREws, 
Esq, New-York City,” prior to the first day of November, 1853. Other commu- 
nications, concerning the proposal, to the “‘ Editor of the Evening Journal, (R. K. 
Browny,) San Francisco.” 


4.—Mr. Darby, of Washington City, in a recent publication, presents the fol- 
lowing summary views of the territorial progress of our country : 


1. The original territory of the United States, according to the treaty of 1783, 
gave us, as the amount of ceded limits, 1,000,000 square miles, 640,000,000 of 
acres. 

2. The extent of square miles added to the territory of the United States, by 
the treaty with France in 1803, was 1,000,000. 

3. By the session of Florida to the United States in 1812, an acquisition was 
made of 13,000. 

4. The additions of Texas, New Mexico and California, are estimated at 
1,400,000 square miles. 

The recapitulation is thus in square miles: 

United States, original.........-.00sceccceeteseeeeees 1,000,000 
Louisiana 1,000,000 


Amount of territory of the United States 
5.—Upon the assumption that the population of the United States increases 
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one-third decennially, the following tables have -been made. The assumption is 
very near the mark, as will be seen by the following : 
1850. Assumed population on the principle of one-third increase in the ten 
FORME caine dis +\0 Kind slvieeieid do OCHS ccc ediccccgsube 23,191,918 
1850. Actual population at the time... ........6.6. cc ece eee 22,881,480 
This shows an excess over the assumed ratio of one-third increase every ten 
years, in a period of sixty years, of only 123,569. The analysis from 1790 to 
1850 presents the following results : 
Camas, T7080: ... > seecuen 3,929,827 Census, 1820............. 9,638,191 
GL. wc co cccedendann 1,300,942 GEE ik» « a,c. bh:caaa ies 3.212,730 





























5,239,769 12,850,912 
Census, 1800............. 5,305 941 Census, 1830............ 12,866,020 





One-third... .......+.+..++1,768,980 One-third, ........6.000+. 4,288,671 





















7,074,921 17,154,691 
Census, 1810 ........... . . 7,289,814 Census, 1840.,.... ...... 17,063,358 
PE .. :seguechemmbins - 2,413,271 One-third .,...........---5,694.453 
9,651,082 1850. .22,757,811 





The comparison, carried forward for one hundred years, woul’ produce the fol- 
lowing on the one-third basis : 
1850 population 22.881,480 1910 population 128,533,474 
1860 ° 30,598,640 1920 « 171,355,000 
1870 . 40,678,186 1930 - 228,473,000 
1880 ms 54,227,583 1940 ve 304,630,000 
1890 “ 72,300,000 1950 e 405,973,000 
1900 “ 96,480,000 
The surface of the United States, as now existing, comprises about 3,000,000 
of square miles of territory, and hence the assumed population for 1950 will give 
a fraction over 135 persons to the square mile, somewhat over half as many as the 
State of Massachusetts, 
6.—The following rates of wages in Australia are taken from the London Times 
and the Observer of the 16th December last, and are confirmed by recent private 
intelligence from Sydney and Melbourne. We have rendered the pounds sterling 
into dollars. 


WAGES IN AUSTRALIA, 






















WAGES IN CALIFORNIA. 








Man and wife for farm work, $300 per an-| Man and wife for farm work, $1,000 per an- 
num and rations. num and board. 
Shepherds and farm servants, $160 to $250| Shepherds and farm servants, $600 per an- 














per annum and rations. num and board. 

House servants and waiters, $200 to $250 per| House servants and waiters, $600 to $900 
annum. per annum. 

Teamsters and bullock drivers, $15 to $18| Teamsters and bullock drivers, $25 to $30 
per week. per week. 

Seamen for coasting vessels, $25 to $40 per|Seamen for coasting vessels, $15 to $55 per 
month, month. 





Carpenters and machinists, $236 to $3 per| Carpenters and machinists, $5 to $7 per day. 
























> Blacksmiths, $1,000 to $1,500 per annum 

Blacksmiths, $350 per annum and rations, and board. 

Bricklayers and masons, $3 to $4 per day. | Bricklayers and masons, $6 to $9 per day. 

Compositors, 42 cents per thousand ; press-| Compvusitors, $1 75 per thc d; pre " 
men, $3 to $334 per day. $10 to $12 per day. 

Female cooks, $150 to 180 per annum, Female cooks, $600 to $800 per annum. 

Housemaids, $100 to $130 per annum. Housemaids, $500 to $700 per annum. 

Laundresses, $100 to $130 per annum. Laundresses, $600 to $900 per annum, 

Nursemaids, $75 to $100 per annum. Nursemaids, $400 to $600 per annume 





The above were the current published rates of wages in Melbourne, one year and 
eight months after gold was first discovered, and during the very month that Aus- 
tralia boasted of having actually shipped five millions of dollars worth of dust. 
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7.—We learn from Mr. Bayler, editor of the Cotton Plant, that an agent of a 
wealthy European company will before long make a tour in this country. His 
tour is to enable him, as the confidential friend and agent of the European Com- 
pany, to inform them of the condition of the cottun-growers, and their disposition 
to participate in any general movement such as is contemplated by direct trade. 
The object will also be to give certain assurances to the planters of the determina- 
tion of European capital to co-operate in the formation of a continental depot of 
cotton. This tour must prove interesting, not only on aceount of the opportunity 
it will give intelligent European society to judge of our southern friends, but also 
in regard to a change in the destination of that portion of the cotton crop which 
now goes circuitously to the manufacturers of the Continent. 


8.—We perceive that a charter has been granted in Louisiana to a company, 
under the grant from Mexico to Mr. Sloo, for a rail-road across the Tehuantepec. 
There are tu be 100,000 shares of $100--$10,000,000, of which Mr. Sloo is to re- 
ceive $5,000,000 for his grant. As there are now ‘two Richmonds in the field,” 
we presume the affair is becoming more and more complicated. Hargous or Sloo 
—which of them to chose end to stand by’ We have published the grants to 
both parties, and will, in our next, refer more fully to the new company. 

9.—We acknowledge the receipt of the following works since our last : — 
Carlotina and the Jesuits; or, a Ni ht with the Jesuits at Rome. New-York: 
John 8. Taylor; Steele, New-Orleans. 

Cathay, a Cruise in the China Seas. By W. Hastings Macaulay. Putnam, 
New-York ; Norman, New-Orleans 

Adventures in New-York, Marco Paul. By Jacob Abbott. (Harpers.) 


Tpe 
Last Leaves on American History, embracing a separate History of California. 
By Emma Willard New-Orleans: J. B. Steel. 


“The Task, Table-Talk and other Poems of Wm. Cowper. By James Robert 
Boyd. New-Orleans: J. B. Steel. 


Poems of T. Buchanan Read. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 1853. ‘ 
John Randolph. of Roanoke, and other Sketches of Character, mo Nh 


Wirt, together with Tales of Real Life. By F. W. Thomas, author of 
Bradshaw. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 

Physical Geography. By Mary Somerville. A new American, from the third 
and revised London edition. With Notes and a Glossary. By W. S. W. Ras- 
chenberger, M.D Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 1853. 

We are indebted to Frank Taylor, of Washington, D. C., for the three last 
works, and cordially recommend them to our readers. 


10.—Owing to some miscarriage, the corrected proof-sheets of the article on 
Free Trade, in our last Number, did not arrive in time; and it was, unfortunately, 
issued with many errata. Attentive readers will have readily discovered many of 
them, but we have considered it due to the author of this article to make this 
public statement. The end of the article ought to have been printod as a note. 


inton 


The present residence of the Editor being at Washington City, letters in rela- 
tion to the editorial of the Review may be addressed to him there; and also an 
letters relating to the generai administration and conduct of the work, which will 
be promptly attended to. 

The subscription and delivery office remains as before at New-Orleans, and all 
payments whatever will be noted on the cover. ; 

The Editor will receive with kindness, notices from subscribers of inattention 
or neglect in any of the numerous offices or agencies of the Review. 





NEW SERIES OF THE REVIEW. 


We shall be able to supply orders received before the first of September for anew 
series of the Review for the years 1850, 1851, 1852, and for the first six months 
of 1853—seven volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, 650 to 700 pages each, (vols. 
1-7) The price for a set will be $15, and they will be delivered free of postage. 
We have just 100 sets, and when it is desired, will have future volumes bound 
uniformly with them. 

A few sets of the Industrial Resources still remain. 





